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WILLIAM WEINER 
(September 5, 1896—February 20, 1954) 








Upon the death of our beloved comrade, William Weiner, the National Com- 
mittee, CPUSA, issued the following statement—The Editor. 


On Saturday evening, February 20, one of the best loved American Communist 
leaders died at his home after a prolonged illness. William Weiner was a true 
American, upholding our country’s best democratic traditions, and he was a 
staunch Communist. He led a rich and useful life, and made many contributions 
to the struggles of the American people for peace, economic security and full 
democracy. He died as he lived, confident that his people would one day embark 
on the American road to Socialism. 

Weiner was born of the working class and devoted his whole life to the cause 
of the working people, Negro and white, native and foreign-born. As a young 
worker on his first job in Pittsburgh, he joined the Young People’s Socialist Lea- 
gue. When he moved to Detroit to work in a chemical plant, he continued active 
in the Socialist movement. 

A talented writer and speaker, he came to New York to become assistant labor 
editor of the Jewish Daily Freiheit shortly after the paper was launched. He was 
a dynamo of energy on the paper, and, in addition to his editorial work, imbued 
its many Jewish readers with enthusiasm by organizing lively affairs and mass 
outings. 

The International Workers Order soon recognized Weiner’s rare organizing 
ability and deep understanding of the problems of the many national groups which 
made up the 140,000 membership of this mass fraternal organization. He became 
its second president and served in that office from 1931 to 1940. 

Then he became treasurer of the Communist Party and a member of its na- 
tional committee, a close co-worker of William Z. Foster and Eugene Dennis. 

Besides ability, energy, steadfast courage, and Marxist understanding, William 
Weiner brought a warm personality and great humanism to all his work. These 
were qualities which endeared him to so many, and inspired all who had even a 
passing acquaintance with him. His consideration for others, his indomitable 
fighting spirit, and his ever-ready humor, made him a true comrade, in the deepest 
sense of that honored word. He has bequeathed to thousands of his fellow Ameni- 
cans his confidence in the working class and his devotion to the struggle for peace 
and ever widening democracy. 

To his beloved family, we extend our deepest sympathies and we share with 
them the sorrow brought to our whole Party by the loss of this dear comrade. 

WituaM Z. Foster 
ExizapetH Gurvey Fiyxn 
Perris Perry 
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} THE UNPRECEDENTED HASTE with 
) which the Smith Act jury convicted 
all six Michigan Communist defend- 
ants graphically confirms the pro- 
fascist frameup character of the Smith 
Act itself. It gravely emphasizes the 
continuing threat to freedom of 
speech and constitutional liberties. 

Alloting approximately one hour 
per defendant—after 14 weeks of 
complicated testimony—these work- 
ing-class leaders — Saul Wellman, 
Thomas Dennis, Nat Ganley, Wil- 
liam Allan, Helen Winter and Phil 
Schatz—were found “guilty” in six 
hours and 23 minutes. 

“Guilty” of what? 

As in all other Smith Act trials, 
not a single overt act could be as- 
cribed to the defendants, simply be- 
cause there aren’t any. This was a 
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political affairs 


Editor: V. J. Jerome 


: On the Michigan Smith Act Convictions 


| By National Committee, CPUSA 


The National Committee, CPUSA, issued the following statement on 
February 18, 1954, following the conviction, under the fascist-like Smith 
Act, of six Michigan Communists and working-class leaders: 


trial of books and ideas, of teaching, 
and independent political advocacy. 

As in other Smith Act trials, a 
McCarthyite atmosphere of intimi- 
dation, prejudice, suspicion and accu- 
sation prevailed in the courtroom and 
in the public press. 

The basis of the government’s 
prosecution was the stoolpigeon tes- 
timony from the Ford Motor Co.’s 
anti-union spy set-up. The Michigan 
Communists rendered a great service 
to the workers of Detroit in exposing 
the continued operations of this no- 
torious anti-union set-up which was 
supposedly abolished when the first 
union contract was signed with the 
Ford Motor Co. in 1941. 

Most ominous was Judge Picard’s 
proclamation that the Michigan Com- 
munists constituted a “clear and pres- 
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ent danger” to the nation. In his 
charge to the jurors, Picard assailed 
the defense assertion that what really 
was on trial were the issues of peace, 
democracy and security. Thus, in re- 
assertion of the Big Lie, once again 
the biased judge and biased jury con- 
travened the U.S. Constitution and 
the First Amendment. This frameup 
verdict furthermore indicates that a 
mass movement of the people is neces- 
sary to compel any review of the 
“clear and present danger” basis on 
which the Smith Act was upheld by 
the Supreme Court in 1949. 

Is the “clear and present danger” 
the Communist Party of Michigan, 
or is it the growing unemployment 
of thousands of auto workers in De- 
troit, over whom hangs the fear of 
starvation, of loss of homes, and 
dreams for their children’s future? 

Is the “clear and present danger” 
the Communist Party of Michigan, 
or is it the McCarthyite menace to 
civil and constitutional liberties, the 
attacks on the foreign-born, the mo- 
nopoly drive on the unions, the 
growing violence against the Negro 
people? 

Is the “clear and present danger” 
the Communist Party of Michigan 
or is it the threat of a new “Korea” 
in Indo-China? 

The record of the Michigan Com- 
munist Party is clear. The judge was 
compelled to instruct the jurors to 
disregard the proud record of the 
Communists in Michigan in the fight 
for rent control, trade-union organ- 








ization, higher wages, opposition to 
racism of all sorts, the fight for peace 
in Korea and for negotiations of 
outstanding differences between na- 
tions. 

Dozens of auto workers and other 
citizens attended this frame-up trial. 
They saw the callous and inhuman 
refusal to sever the case of Helen 
Winter, seriously and painfully ill, 


forcing her to attend court for 1 } 


long weeks on a stretcher. They saw 
for themselves the role of the Ford 
Motor Co. and its labor spy set-up. 
In contrast, they saw the heroic stand 
taken by the Michigan Communists 
who went to jail rather than turn 
informer, as demanded by the Mc- 
Carthyite prosecutors. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
and his Cadillac Cabinet are deter. 
mined to behead the Michigan Com- 
munist Party because they fear its 
courageous defense of the living 
standards of the people and its fight 
for peace and democracy. 

The National Committee of the 
Communist Party urges all Amer 
icans to: 

Protest the frameup verdict of the 
Michigan Communists! 

Demand their immediate release 
on bail! 

Fight for repeal of the Smith Act! 

Fight for amnesty for all Smith 
Act victims! 


William Z. Foster 
Elizabeth Gurley Flyna 
Pettis Perry 
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By William Z. Foster 
Chairman, Communist Party, U.S.A. 


your Convention* and congratulate 
you upon the brave way your organ- 
ization is now standing up under the 
attacks of the reactionary Eisen- 
hower government and its McCarthy 
affiliates. This is a time of testing. 
Now is when your League is being 
steeled for the great class struggles 
lying directly ahead. 

In my remarks of greeting to you 
I shall not undertake to advise you 
on specific youth problems, but will 
confine myself to those broader ques- 
tions in which the youth of our coun- 
try, as well as the broad masses of 
the population in general, are deeply 
interested. 

The main characteristic of Amer- 
ican imperialism in this post-war 
period is a ruthless drive for world 
domination. Wall Street Big Busi- 
ness, the most powerful imperialism 
in the world, is resolved to wipe So- 
cialism from the earth and to estab- 
lish its control over all other coun- 
tries. This is a vain and futile hope. 
To secure world control finance capi- 
tal is quite prepared to plunge the 


*Held in New York City, February, 1954. 





To the 2nd Convention of the 


Labor Youth League 


world into another great war, a hor- 
rible atomic war, and is orienting 
upon this basis. This is the meaning 
of the current gigantic militarization 
going on in this country and through- 
out the capitalist world, for which 
our government, since the end of 
World War II, has squandered no 
less than 250 billion dollars. The 
whole drive is based on the double 
big lie of a “Communist menace” 
and of the inevitability of war. 

This huge militarization campaign 
is bringing about a sharp drop in 
American living standards through 
skyrocketing prices and taxes, and 
growing unemployment. It is also the 
basic reason for the deadly growth of 
McCarthyism in the United States. 
McCarthyism is fascism, American- 
brand. Its aim, in the imperialist 
interest of Big Business, is, by cur- 
tailing the liberties of the American 
people, to undermine their capacity 
to fight against the Wall Street pro- 
fiteers and warmongers. The extreme 
demagogy of the Republicans in the 
present campaign reflects the dan- 
gerous growth of fascism in the 
country. 











During the years of the “cold war,” 
the American working class, Negro 
people, poor farmers, and other dem- 
ocratic strata, have developed much 
effective opposition to those who 
would lead our country into eco- 
nomic crisis, fascist slavery, and 
world war. The supreme expression 
of this opposition to date was the 
forcing through of the truce in Korea 
in conjunction with peace-loving peo- 
ples all over the world in spite of 
desperate efforts of President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Dulles, and their 
co-workers, to keep the war going. 
This was a great victory for the peo- 
ple; it greatly eased international 
tension and it opened the door for 
new and still greater successes for the 
forces of world peace. 

But the struggles of the American 
people against the exploiters and war- 
mongers have been much hindered 
by the existence of crippling illusions 
among the masses. Among them 
were the illusions that the industrial 
boom, based on munitions making, 
would last indefinitely; illusions that 
the red-baiting Smith Act and other 
fascist-like laws, under which Gene 
Dennis, Ben Davis and scores of 
others were jailed, affected only the 
Communists; illusions that conven- 
iently blamed the war danger upon 
the Soviet Union and gave the Wall- 
Street government a clean bill of 
health as an innocent defender of 
world peace and democracy. 

The situation is now radically 
changing. The general course of eco- 
nomic and political events is tending 
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to disillusion the workers and their \) ivi 
allies regarding those things men. | be 
tioned above, which they took for | wo 
granted only a few months ago. It is, ) the 
therefore, not difficult to forecast that ; ar! 
within the near future the United } mil 
States will be the scene of big and} 
hard-fought class struggles, in which §) pre: 
the toiling masses will take some | gov 
long steps forward. Joh 

To begin with, the election of goo 
Eisenhower as President, his loading § a ne 
up of his Cabinet with Big Business | theo 
men, his unfolding of a drastically | tion 
anti-labor program, and his moving } C. | 
in the direction of McCarthyism, } Gen 
have caused serious diallbndentin | Unit 
and generated opposition far and } prog 
wide among the toiling masses. This § istrat 
is reflected in the wide anti-Eisen- } servs 
hower spirit in the A.F. of L., CLO, } profi 
etc. The workers and others, awak- § milit 
ening from their false belief under § agair 
the Truman Administration that it Th 
was “their” government, are now J head. 
coming to realize that this is a gov- § howe 
ernment of, by, and for Big Business. § be b 
This is a long stride ahead, and it § pletel 


will be followed by a more effective § indus 


political opposition to Wall Street's 
reactionary policies and the develop 
ment of more independent working- 
class political action. 

Secondly, with the serious decline 
in production, with some 4,000,000 
workers without jobs and with the 
army of the unemployed growing 
rapidly from month to month, the 
workers are very alarmed and ar 
increasingly in a mood to take vigor- 
ous steps to guard their jobs and 
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living standards. One thing we can 
be sure of—never again will the 
workers of this country submit to 
the outrageous unemployment of the 
early 1930’s, when from 10 to 17 
million walked the streets jobless. 
Obviously, the so-called anti-de- 
pression program of the Eisenhower 
government, based on the theories of 
John Maynard Keynes, bodes no 
good for the workers. It sums up to 
a new version of the “trickle down” 


| theory of the Hoover Administra- 


tion. This was lately expressed by 


| C. E. Wilson, as “What is good for 


General Motors is good for the 
United States.” The whole economic 
program of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration aims at two things—the con- 
servation and increase of capitalist 
profits and the building of a great 
military machine for eventual war 
against the U.S.S.R. and its friends. 

The workers’ program must collide 
head-on with the reactionary Eisen- 
hower-Keynesian program. It must 
be based on peace, breaking com- 
pletely with the idea of keeping the 
industries running by making muni- 
tions wholesale. It must also be based 
upon a whole series of propositions 
that cut directly into the monster 
profits of the capitalists. Labor’s pro- 
gram, as the unions are now begin- 
ning to understand, must include 
such anti-Keynesian measures as the 
maintenance and increase of wage 
rates, jobs for all, a vast improve- 
ment in the social security system, 
establishment of the thirty-hour week 
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into monopoly prices, drastic cuts in 
workers’ taxes, huge public works 
programs of housing, road, hospital, 
and school building, reforestation, 
flood control, opening of East-West 
trade, etc., etc. The workers are now 
getting ready to fight for such de- 
mands. This is a political fact of 
tremendous importance. 

Third, the workers, Negro people, 
and others, observing with alarm the 
great growth of the McCarthy fas- 
cist movement, on the basis of a 
rabid anti-Communist hysteria, are 
coming to understand that red-bait- 
ing affects not only the Communist 
Party, but also the whole democratic 
body of the American people. Now 
they see the alarming situation of not 
only “Reds,” “socialists,” and “liber- 
als” being red-baited and _intimi- 
dated, but Stevenson, Truman, Mai- 
shall, and even the whole leadership 
of the Democratic Party. “Twenty 
years of treason,” bellows McCarthy 
in characterizing the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations. Treason 
in wartime, which is what McCarthy 
is accusing Truman and Marshall of, 
gets the death penalty. Your organ- 
ization, too, is feeling the lash of this 
fascist drive. 

A broad wave of anti-McCarthy 
spirit is now rising among the work- 
ing masses. It is the duty of every 
progressive organization, including 
especially yours, to help to give clar- 
ity, understanding, direction and 
drive to this new and dynamic anti- 
McCarthy movement. And one of the 


without pay reduction, sharp slashesmajor demands we should never 
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forget in this fight is for the release 
of Gene Dennis, Ben Davis, and the 
many others who have been rail- 
roaded to jail under the Smith Act 
and other fascist-like thought-control 
laws. 

The workers are increasingly in 
a mood to attack this outrageous 
legislation, as we see more and more 
from the actions of the A.F. of L., 
C.1.O. and other labor and progres- 
sive organizations. This trend, too, 
is a hopeful political fact of major 
significance. 

Fourth, the workers are also taking 
a new look at the war program of 
American imperialism. Their oppo- 
sition to it grows more widespread, 
more determined, and more clear- 
sighted. This is especially true in 
view of the Administration’s so-called 
“liberation” policy of starting civil 
wars in various opposing countries, 
and its open threats to use the A- 
bomb at any time and any place 
where Dulles and Company decide 
that a Communist “aggression” has 
taken place. Since the Soviet Union 
broke the A-bomb and H-bomb mo- 
nopoly, great masses of the Amer- 
ican people have come to realize 
more than ever that a major war to- 
day would result in the anmiilation 
of American cities and the death of 
tens of millions of our people; and 
they want none of it. 

The people’s success in forcing 
through the Korean truce was a vic- 
tory of world-wide proportions for 
international peace. It gives great 
encouragement to the masses, show- 
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ing them that if they will but at | Sovi 
together they can balk and defeat | toba 
the warmongers. The truce has } Nati 
greatly eased world tension and made | regir 
it vastly more difficult for the war- | war; 
mongers who are trying to develop | grow 
a world war. 

But we cannot conclude from this a 
peace victory that the war danger _— 
is past and that all we have to do we 
now is to rest upon our oars and | | 
let things drift. This would be a ay 
most serious political error. Andrew fe : 
Stevens, in his pamphlet New Oppor. foht 
tunities in the Fight for Peace and en 
Democracy, gave us a most timely ely 
warning against making just such “sd 
a mistake. Instead of slackening our poy 
peace efforts, we must intensify our | but t 
struggle against every manifestation eee 
of militarism and the war spirit. | hie 

A serious war danger remains in ? (,,, 
the world, as long as American im- | 4 
perialism spends 50 times as much Affai 
for military preparations as it did in | . 
1938; as long as the United States ry 
has over 400 highly organized air} |. 
bases throughout the world, with all |... 
their guns pointed against the Soviet | — 
Union; as long as the United States = 
is desperately trying to rearm mili | He 
taristic West Germany and Japan; as } intern 
long as the United States continues} such | 
to mass A- and H-bombs and refuses | bases 
to outlaw them or to pledge itself direct 
not to use them in war; as long a the in 
this country keeps to its so-called Fy 
liberation policy of fomenting civil | Mf 
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Soviet Union; as long as it continues 
to bar People’s China from the United 
Nations; as long as it continues to 
regiment millions of our youth for 
war; and as long as McCarthyism 
grows in this country. 


As long as the United States ex- 
hibits all the aggressive, militarist, 
imperialist qualities, just that long 
will there be a war danger which we 
must fight. If the peace forces have 
so far blocked the Wall Street forces 
for war, it is because of the stubborn 
fight they have made against the 
warmongers. It would be criminal 
folly if the peace forces were now to 
relax their guard. Now is the time, 


| not to slacken the fight for peace, 


but to strengthen it. In this respect, 
we would do well to hearken to the 
advice of Togliatti, the great Italian 
Communist leader. He warned us 
in the February issue of Political 
Affairs, after pointing out the recent 
easing of the international situation, 


~ | that if we want further to relax 


world tension, we must fight against 
every manifestation of war prepara- 
| tions. Togliatti wrote: 


He who wants a lessening of the 
international tension must condemn 
such actions as the building of war 
bases on foreign territories and the 
direct and even armed interference in 
the internal life of free and independent 
states, the favorite method of the for- 





ong as 
) 
nst the 


cign policy of the United States. He 
| who wants a lessening of the interna- 
j tional tension must reject those alliances 
| which, by the very way they arise, are 
alliances for preparing war. 


YOUTH LEAGUE 7 

This is especially significant advice 
for us here in the United States, the 
home of American imperialism, the 
only real source of war danger now 
in the world. Above all, we must be 
especially conscious of the danger of 
aggressive imperialism and lose no 
opportunity to fight against it. The 
Labor Youth League should be highly 
active in the fight for peace, for more 
than all other people the youth are 
the greatest sufferers during war or 
intensive preparations for war. The 
warmongers are the special enemies 
of the young people whose lives they 
ruin. 

War is not inevitable, as the reac- 
tionaries are shouting. Far from that, 
the masses can stop the warmongers 
cold any time they see fit to act. As 
we have seen, they have, in the recent 
past, won many big victories for 
peace, and they can knock out the 
warmongers altogether and establish 
solid guarantees for world peace. But 
this big job will take real struggle, 
especially in the months and years 
immediately ahead. The only thing 
that is inevitable is the ultimate vic- 
tory of the workers and their allies 
in the realization of Socialism. 

I regard as still timely some re- 
marks I made in an article, “The 
Battle for the Youth,” in 1947: 


As matters now stand in the United 
States, the youth are being sadly ne- 
glected by the various sections of the 
labor and progressive movement, even 
more so, in many respects, than the 
way these same forces neglected them 
in Europe in prewar days. . . . There 
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is no assurance that the youth will be 
automatically on the side of progress. 
The most powerful reaction in our 
country is avidly striving to capture 
and use the youth for its own profit- 
hungry, warmongering purposes. There- 
fore, if labor and the progressive forces 
want the youth, they must fight for 
them. The question of who will win 
the Battle for the Youth now going on 
in our country, is one of the most deci- 
sive political issues that the American 
people have to confront.* 

We are living in difficult times. 
Left-wing fighters are being subjected 


* Political Affairs, October, 1947, pp. 870-71. 


to all kinds of persecution. But we 
will not allow ourselves to be intimi- 
dated by this terrorism. Now more 
than ever, we must maintain and sup 
port our organizations and keep a 
resolute front in the face of the bar. 
barous capitalist enemy. The day will 
come before long when you youn 


women and men will be doubly : 


proud because you were members of 
the Labor Youth League during this 
stormy period. Those who stand and 
fight when the battle is difficult are 
those who really count in this world, 
The working class is invincible. 
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Criticism and Self-Criticism 


By Joseph Stalin 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of the death of Joseph Stalin we 
present to our readers, translated for the first time into English,* an extract 
from a Report made by him to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union on April 14, 1928. 

Criticism and self-criticism is indispensable to the sound functioning of 
a Communist Party. The application of this principle requires study, requires 
learning from the whole century-long experience of the working classes of 


the world and their vanguard Marxist Parties. Particularly instructive are 
| the lessons inherent in the application of criticism and self-criticism in the 


history of the great Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In the extract 
published below, Joseph Stalin, foremost disciple of Lenin, reveals, richly 
and convincingly, the dialectics of criticism and self-criticism. Although the 
discussion in this contribution centers about the situation then obtaining in 
the Soviet Union, the lessons inherent in it are of universal significance— 
the Editor. 


Tue stocan of self-criticism has re- of succumbing to inertia and shut- 
ceived a particularly strong develop- ting our eyes to the shortcomings in 
ment since the XV Congress of our our work. 


Party.** Why? Because after the XV _— The easy victory over the opposition 


| Congress, which defeated the oppo- js a very great plus for our Party. 


sition, a new situation took shape in But hidden in it are special minuses, 
the Party, which we cannot disregard. consisting of this—that the Party 

What is new in the situation? It might become imbued with a feel- 
is the fact that we have no opposition _ ing of self-complacency, of smugness, 
or almost no opposition any longer, and would rest on its laurels. And 
and that in view of the easy victory what is the meaning of resting on 
over the opposition, which victory in Jaurels? It means to put an end to 
itself represents a serious plus for the our forward movement. And if this 
Party, there may arise in the Party js not to take place, we must have 
the danger of resting on our laurels, self-criticism, not the kind of criti- 
~* From Vol. XI of J. V. Stalin’s Works (Rus- cism, malicious and essentially coun- 


“SED, in December, 1927—el. ter-revolutionary, which was carried 
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on by the opposition, but honest criti- 
cism, open, Bolshevist self-criticism. 

The XV Congress of our Party 
took into account this circumstance 
and issued the slogan of self-criticism. 
Since then the wave of self-criticism 
has been rising, placing its authority 
on the work of the April plenary 
session of the Central Committee and 
Central Control Commission of the 
Party. 

It would be strange if we were to 
fear that our enemies, the internal 
as well as the external enemies, will 
exploit the criticism of our short- 
comings, make a to-do about it: Aha, 
all is not well with the Bolsheviks. 
The strength of Bolshevism is pre- 
cisely in this, that it does not fear to 
acknowledge its mistakes. Let the 
Party, let the Bolsheviks, let all hon- 
est workers and toiling masses of our 
land, expose the shortcomings in our 
work, in our construction; let them 
indicate the paths toward eliminat- 
ing our shortcomings, so that there 
will be no sluggishness and dry-rot 
in our construction, so that all our 
work, all our construction will im- 
prove from day to day and proceed 
from success to success. This is the 
chief requirement at present. And 
let our enemies babble about our 
shortcomings; such trifles cannot and 
should not embarrass Bolsheviks. 

Lastly, there is one other circum- 
stance which impels us to self-criti- 
cism. I have in mind the question of 
masses and leaders. Lately certain 
peculiar relations have begun to arise 
between the leaders and the masses. 
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On the one hand, we have the crys 
tallization of a historically developed 
group of leaders whose authority js 
rising ever higher and which is get. 
ting almost beyond reach of the 
masses. On the other hand, the 
masses in general are developing very 
slowly, they are beginning to look 
up to the leaders and they not infre- 


quently hesitate to criticize their| 


leaders. 

Of course, the fact that in our 
country there has developed a group 
of leaders who have risen very high 
and are possessed of great authority, 
is itself a great achievement of our 
Party. Clearly, without the existence 
of such an authoritative group of 
leaders the guidance of a great coun- 
try is inconceivable. But the fact that 
the leaders, in rising upward, sepa- 
rate themselves from the masses, 
while the masses begin to look up to 
them, hesitating to criticize them, 
this fact cannot but create the dan- 
ger of a separation of the leaders 
from the masses and the masses from 
the leaders. 

This danger might lead to a situa 
tion in which the leaders would be 
come self-inflated and regard them- 
selves as infallible. What good could 
come of such a situation in which the 
leaders become self-inflated, would 
begin to look down upon the masses? 
Clearly, the outcome of this would 
be doom for the Party. But we do not 
want doom for the Party; we wait 


to move forward and improve our} ms 


work. Precisely in order to move 
forward and to improve the relations 
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between the masses and the leaders 
we must constantly keep open the 
valve of self-criticism, we must se- 
cure to the Soviet people the oppor- 
tunity to “lambast” their leaders, to 
criticize them for mistakes, so that 
the leaders should not become smug 
and the masses should not separate 
themselves from the leaders. 

Sometimes the question of masses 
and leaders is confused with the ques- 
tion of promotion. This, comrades, 
is incorrect. What we are dealing 
with is not the promotion of new 
leaders, although this task merits the 
most serious attention of the Party. 
We are dealing with the question of 
preserving the already promoted and 
foremost leaders by organizing a con- 
stant and unbreakable bond between 
them and the masses. We are deal- 
ing with the question of organizing, 
by means of self-criticism and criti- 
cism of our shortcomings, the broad 
public opinion of the Party, the broad 
public opinion of the working class, 
asa living and vigilant moral control, 
to the voice of which the foremost 
leaders must pay heed, if they desire 
to retain the confidence of the Party 
and of the working class. 

In this sense the importance of our 
press, the Party and Soviet press, is 
truly immeasurable. In this sense we 
cannot but welcome the initiative of 
Pravda in organizing the “Bulletin 
of Worker-Peasant Inspection,”* 


— 


*The “Bulletin of Worker-Peasant Inspection” 
was published periodically in Pravda from March 
15, 1928, to November 28, 1933. (Reference 
in Collected Works, p. 358.) 
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which carries on systematic criticism 
of the shortcomings in our work. 
It is necessary only to strive that the 
criticism be serious and deep and 
not merely touch the surface. In this 
sense we must also welcome the 
initiative of Komsomol Pravda, 
which attacks the shortcomings in 
our work vigorously and sharply. 

Sometimes the critics are scolded 
for the imperfection of their criti- 
cism, for the fact that it is sometimes 
not 100 percent correct. Not infre- 
quently it is demanded that the criti- 
cism be correct on all points, and 
should it not be correct in everything 
it is berated and denounced. 

Comrades, this is wrong, this is a 
dangerous misconception. Put for- 
ward such a demand and you will 
close the lips of hundreds and thou- 
sands of workers, of worker-corre- 
spondents, of peasant-correspondents, 
who desire to correct our shortcom- 
ings but who are sometimes unable 
to formulate correctly their thoughts. 
This would mean death and not self- 
criticism. 

You should be aware that workers 
sometimes hold back from telling the 
truth about shortcomings in our 
work. They hold back not only be- 
cause they might be “told off” for it 
but also because they might be 
“laughed out of court” for imperfect 
criticism. How can a simple worker 
or a simple peasant, who feels the 
shortcomings of our work and of 
our planning on his own back, how 
can he formulate his criticism ac- 
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cording to all the rules of the art? 
If you will demand from him criti- 
cism 100 percent correct, you will 
thereby destroy the possibility of all 
criticism from below, the possibility 
of all self-criticism. That is why I 
think that if a criticism is even five 
or ten percent true, such criticism 
should be welcomed, and listened to 
attentively, and the healthy kernel 
taken into account. Otherwise, I re- 
peat, you would have to shut the 
mouths of all those hundreds and 
thousands of people who are devoted 
to the Soviet cause and who are not 
sufficiently experienced in their criti- 
cal work, but through whose lips 
truth itself speaks. 

Precisely in order not to dampen 
self-criticism but to develop it, it is 
necessary to listen attentively to every 
criticism by Soviet people, even 
though it is sometimes not fully or 
not in all parts correct. Only under 
such conditions can the masses get 
the assurance that they will not be 
“told off” for imperfect criticism and 
that they will not be “laughed out 
of court” for some errors in their 
criticism. Only under such condi- 
tions can self-criticism acquire a real 
mass character and a real mass re- 
sponse. 

It should be self-evident that we 
are not speaking of “any kind” of 
criticism. The criticism of a counter- 
revolutionist is also criticism. But it 
is aimed at undoing the Soviet power, 
at undermining our industry, at dis- 
rupting the work of our Party. Obvi- 
ously, we are not dealing here with 
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such criticism. I speak not of such 
criticism, but of the criticism whic 
comes from Soviet people, criticism 
aimed at improving the organs of 
the Soviet power, improving our in. 
dustry, improving the work of ou 
Party and the trade unions. We need 
criticism, not to weaken, but to 


strengthen the Soviet power. And} 


precisely in order to strengthen and 
improve our cause, precisely with 
this aim in view the Party has pro 
claimed the slogan of criticism and 
self-criticism. 

What do we expect, in the first 
place, from the slogan of self-criti. 
cism, what results can it bring us if 
carried out correctly and honestly? 
It should produce at least two effects. 
It should, first, raise the vigilance 
of the working class, sharpen its 
attention to our shortcomings, facili- 
tate correction of these shortcomings 
and render impossible any kind of 
“surprises” in our work of construc 
tion. It should, secondly, raise the 
political maturity of the working 
class, develop in it the feeling tha 
it is the master of our country, a 
facilitate the training of the working 
class in the task of governing the 
country. 

Have you noted the fact that not 
only the Shakhta affair but the eo 
nomic procurement crisis in Januafy 
1928, as well, have come to many 
us as “surprises”? In this respect the 
Shakhta affair is especially character- 
istic. For five years the counter-rev 
lutionary group of bourgeois special 
ists carried on activities under direc 
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tives from anti-Soviet organizations 
of international capital. For five years 
our organizations wrote and distrib- 
uted all kinds of resolutions and de- 
cisions. Of course, the work of our 
coal industry nevertheless was on the 
upgrade, because the Soviet economic 
system is so vital and powerful that 
it won out despite our carelessness 
and our mistakes, and despite the 
saboteur activity of the specialists. 
For five years this counter-revolu- 
tionary group of specialists carried on 
sabotage in our industry, blowing up 
boilers, destroying turbines, etc. And 
we proceeded as if nothing was amiss. 
And then “suddenly”—like a bolt 
out of the blue the Shakhta affair. 

Is this normal, comrades? In my 
opinion it is more than abnormal. 
To stand at the helm and look with- 
out seeing anything until circum- 
stances bring us face to face with 
some misfortune, this does not mean 
giving guidance. That is not the way 
Bolshevism understands guidance. In 
order to give guidance it is necessary 
to have foresight. And, comrades, it 
is not always easy to have foresight. 

It is one thing when ten or a score 
of leading comrades look out for 
and take note of shortcomings in our 
work, while the working masses 
either do not wish to or cannot be 
on the look out for or take note of 
shortcomings. Then all the chances 
are that you will overlook something, 


‘| that you will not notice everything. 


But it is quite different when, to- 
gether with ten or twenty leading 


| comrades, hundreds of thousands and 
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millions of workers are on the look- 
out for and take notice of the short- 
comings in our work, exposing our 
mistakes, harnessing themselves to 
the common task of construction and 
indicating the path to improve the 
work. This will offer greater assur- 
ance that there will be no surprises, 
that negative phenomena will be no- 
ticed in time and that measures will 
be taken in time to eliminate such 
phenomena. 

We must shape things in such a 
way that the vigilance of the work- 
ing class will be developed and not 
stifled, that hundreds of thousands 
and millions of workers will harness 
themselves to the common task of 
socialist construction, that hundreds 
of thousands and millions of workers 
and peasants, and not merely a score 
of leaders, will be alert to the course 
of our work of construction, will 
take note of our mistakes and will 
bring them into the open. Only un- 
der such conditions shall we have no 
“surprises”. But in order to achieve 
this, we must develop from below 
criticism of our shortcomings, we 
must make of criticism a mass task, 
we must take hold of the slogan of 
self-criticism and carry it out in life. 

Finally, in connection with the 
realization of the slogan of self-criti- 
cism, we turn to the question of the 
uplifting of the cultural forces of the 
working class, the development of 
the aptitudes in the working class 
for governing the country. Lenin 
said: 

The main thing we need is cultural 
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development, the ability to govern.... 
Economically and politically, the New 
Economic Policy fully assures us the 
possibility of building the foundation 
of a socialist economy. The question 
depends “only” upon the cultural forces 
of the proletariat and its vanguard.* 

What does this mean? It means 
that one of the basic tasks of our 
construction is the development with- 
in the working class of the aptitudes 
and the ability to govern the coun- 
try, to manage the economy, to ad- 
minister industry. 

Is it possible to cultivate in the 
working class these aptitudes and 
this ability without freeing the forces 
and capacities of the workers, the 
forces and abilities of the best among 
the workers to criticize our errors, 
to point out our shortcomings and 
to move our work forward? Clearly, 
it is impossible. 

And what is required to release 
the forces and capacities of the work- 
ing class and of the toilers in gen- 
eral, and to give them the possibility 
of acquiring the aptitudes to govern 
the country? We require for this, 
first of all, the honest, Bolshevist 
implementation of the slogan of self- 
criticism, the honest and Bolshevist 
implementation of the slogan of criti- 
cism from below of the shortcomings 
and mistakes in our work. What 
does it mean if the workers make 
use of the possibility openly and di- 
rectly to criticize shortcomings in 
our work, to improve our work and 
to direct it forward? It means that 


*V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 3rd Russian 
sdition, Vol. XXVII, p. 207. 


the workers become active partici 
pants in the leadership of the coun. 
try, its economy and industry. And 
this cannot fail to arouse in them 
the feeling of being masters of their 
country, to raise their activity, their 
vigilance, their cultural level. 

The question of the cultural forces 
of the working class is one of the 
decisive questions. Why? Because, of 
all the ruling classes that have existed 
up to now, the working class as a 
ruling class has a somewhat special 
position in history, a not altogether 
favorable position. All former ruling 
classes, the slaveowners, landed gen- 
try, capitalists, were also rich classes. 
They had been able to train their 
children in the knowledge and apti- 
tudes essential for governing. The 
working class differs from them, 
among other things, in that it is 
not a rich class, it did not in the past 
have the possibility of training its 
children in the knowledge and apti- 
tudes for governing and has acquired 
this possibility only now, after com- 
ing to power. 

This incidentally, determines also 
the acuteness of the question of the 
cultural revolution in our country. 
To be sure, in the ten years of its 
rule, the working class has achieved 
much more in this respect than the 
landlords and capitalists in hundreds 
of years. But the international and 
internal situation is such that the re 
sults attained are far from adequate. 
Therefore any means which can raise 
the level of development of the cul 
tural forces of the working class, any 
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method which can facilitate the task 
of developing in the working class 
the knowledge and capacity for gov- 
ening the country, of managing in- 
dustry, any such method must be 
utilized by us to the utmost. 

But from all that has been said it 
follows that the slogan of self-criti- 
cism is one of the most important 
means for the task of developing the 
cultural forces of the proletariat, for 
the task of developing in the working 
class the capacity to govern. From 
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this flows, then, one other reason 
showing that the realization of the 
self-criticism slogan is a vital task 
for us. 

These, in general, are the reasons 
which dictate to us the slogan of 
self-criticism as the slogan of the day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the work of the April Plenum of the 
Central Committee and Central Con- 
trol Commission proceeded under the 
sign of self-criticism. 










By Mary Norris 


(In our last issue appeared an article, by the same author, dealing with the 
nature of the economic decline in 1953, the immediate economic outlook,} 
and the differences between the situation in 1929 and at present.) 


THE POLICY OF 
MONOPOLY CAPITAL 


Economic crisks have never been 
considered an unmitigated evil by 
Big Business. Indeed monopoly capi- 
tal has consistently utilized periods 
of economic decline to extend its 
domination of the economy through 
wiping out smaller producers, and 
to increase its profit margins through 
pressure of mass unemployment on 
wages and working conditions. 
This approach is still characteris- 
tic. But today, the great corporate 
interests seek these objectives within 
the context of efforts to hold the de- 
veloping crisis to a “limited adjust- 
ment” or at most a “controlled re- 
cession.” Their policy is directed 
toward restricting the depth and 
duration of the downturn, while 
making sure that its costs are loaded 
on the masses. Their basic method 
is maintenance of the arms economy, 
combined with certain additional fea- 
tures of state monopoly capitalism. 
The theoretical elaboration of their 
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policy is Keynesism, which (un 
like earlier capitalist economic theo 
ries) admits that depressions can 
develop from “maladjustments’ 
within the economic system, and ad- 
vocates government intervention to 
avert or overcome them.’ 

Why does monopoly capital ad- 
vance such a policy today? Essen. 
tially, because Big Business fears the 
political consequences that would at- 
tend any fresh edition of the severe 
crisis and prolonged depression of 
the 1930’s. As that experience proved, 
cyclical crises which occur during the 
general crisis of capitalism have much 
more far reaching results than they 
did in the earlier days of capitalism 
when the system had not yet reached 
its historical limit and could still find 
new fields to conquer as the solv 
tion for each periodic collapse. 

The economic rulers of this cout- 
try remember well the tremendous 


1 Thus Keynesism provides the  theoretial 
framework for such widely varied programs # 
that of the Nazi State, the New Deal, and the 
m4 of the British government under bod 

bor and Conservative parties. 
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leap in organization and conscious- 
ness of the American working class 
and its allies which resulted from the 
economic and political struggles they 
conducted in the 1930’s. The popu- 
lar coalition which emerged during 
the New Deal was able, with all its 
limitations and weaknesses, to in- 
flict important defeats on the en- 
trenched monopoly interests. Big 
Business recognizes that any com- 
parable crisis today would speed up 
a fresh alignment of forces which 
would take much greater strides in 
curbing the power of monopoly. 

Moreover, they must take the inter- 
} national consequences into account. 
Since U.S. imperialism occupies an 
even more dominant position within 
world capitalism than it did in 1929, 
and since that system as a whole is 
much shakier today, a severe U.S. 
economic crisis would have drastic 
results abroad. Other capitalist na- 
tions are already seeking a partial 
solution to their economic problems 
through expanded trade with the so- 
cialist, democratic nations, and are 
evidencing increasing resistance to 
the dictates of U.S. imperialism. An 
acute crisis would undoubtedly lead 
to much more extensive changes in 
their economic and political life, up 
to and including the departure of 
additional countries from the capi- 
talist sector of the world. 

The economic policy of U.S. mon- 
opoly capital cannot be separated, 
therefore, from its general objec- 
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tives, namely, world economic domi- 
nation, fascization at home, and the 
drive toward an anti-Soviet war. 
The centering of monopoly eco- 
nomic policy on the arms economy 
as a means of limiting, if not avert- 
ing, a crisis dovetails with this over- 
all strategy. Moreover, it represents 
the most effective method for ex- 
tracting maximum profits both at 
home and abroad. There is, con- 
sequently, fundamental agreement 
upon this policy in the ranks of Big 
Business, although tactical differences 
as to its specific application, scope, 
and tempo are developing. Both the 
basic harmony and the secondary 
differences in policy are revealed in 
an examination of the economic 
programs of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The Republican Party’s program 
was spelled out in a series of mes- 
sages which Eisenhower sent to Con- 
gress dealing with the budget, social 
security, his report on economic con- 
ditions, etc. The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, and main leadership of the 
Republican Party, while minimizing 
the character of the present economic 
decline, have publicly espoused a 
Keynesian policy of government 
action to curtail the “fluctuations of 
the business cycle” and have par- 
ticularly emphasized the need to 
avert any severe or prolonged crisis. 
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Although Eisenhower speaks dema- 
gogically of transition from a war- 
time to a peace-time economy, the 
cornerstone of the government pro- 
gram is continuation of the arms 
economy. The real thinking of the 
Republican high command on this 
question was indicated in the re- 
marks of Charles E. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Defense: “We can’t operate 
the defense business as though we 
operated in a vacuum with no effect 
on the economy of the country. We 
must realize that if ... we upset the 
economy of the country and have 
an important recession, we'd contrib- 
ute more to the success of the Rus- 
sians than most anything else that 
could happen.” 

Within this framework, special 
emphasis is laid on those measures 
which most directly and openly un- 
derwrite high profits for Big Busi- 
ness and extend monopoly domina- 
tion of the economy. Meanwhile, 
Republican leadership spearheads the 
drive to eliminate, or at least whittle 
down, those remaining New Deal 
reforms which were of the greatest 
benefit to labor, the Negro people, 
and the working farmers. 

The most important specific fea- 
tures of the Administration’s eco- 
nomic program include: 

(1) Continuation of a high level 
of war expenditures. Eisenhower’s 
budget proposes war spending of 





2 — and World Report, November 13, 
1 . 
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$44.6 billion for the 1954-55 fiscal 
year, as compared to $57.3 billion for 
1953-54. Moreover, the _ perspec. 
tive calls for “stabilizing” such ex. 
penditure at an annual level of 
roughly $41 billion. Obviously, this 
represents no transition to peace- 
time economy. 

(2) Financing the arms economy 
at the expense of the people. Fresh 
tax concessions are planned for Big 
Business, while no lightening of the 
load on the average taxpayer is en- 
visaged. Indeed a stepping up of 
such taxation is in prospect, includ- 
ing the possibility of a general sales 
tax. Moreover, to the extent that 
budget deficits continue and are met 
by increasing the national debt, 
there will be further inflationary 
pressures on consumer prices. 

(3) Increased government induce. 
ments to private capital investment, 
which the Administration regards 
as the most important and satisfac- 
tory means of maintaining produc 
tion and averting a crisis. The pre- 
ferred method is new tax “induce- 
ments,” especially adoption of the 
rapid tax write-off of new capital 
investment, to be applied to all busi 
ness enterprises as a permanent few 
ture of tax policy. This would enable 
corporations to charge off the cost 
of new plant and equipment against 
taxes over a five-year period, instead 


of the fifteen-to-twenty-year depre- fi 


ciation periods previously employed. 
Also envisaged is the right to carry 
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purposes over this period. 
Simultaneously, the “give-away” 
program is being palmed off as a 
further incentive for private capital 
investment, #.¢., private corporate 
exploitation of the remaining water, 
mineral, and land resources of our 
of f country. 
t Big | Widespread Federal underwriting 
of the of private lending, credit, and in- 
i$ €l- Teurance agencies is also endorsed, 
government agencies or 


ip of is 









iclud- § policies that in the past extended at 
sales east limited credit to the small pro- 
at ducer or home owner are systemati- 
€ met Jcally undermined or eliminated. This, 
debt, ftoo, falls under the heading of in- 
onary Fcentives for private investment. 
Finally, should the above prove 
iduce- Yinadequate, Administration spokes- 
ment, }men have spoken of large-scale direct 
-gards }loans to Big Business, bringing back 
tisfac- nth of the R.F.C’s early his- 


oduc- tory in rescuing the banks, railroads, 
¢ pre Band insurance companies. 

duce- } (4) Direct government invest- 
f the ments to be maintained in instances 


apital Awhere Big Business finds this the 
| bus fmost profitable and expedient 
it fee Imethod (for example, the basic 
enable Patomic energy plants which repre- 
e cost Fsent nearly eight billion dollars of 
gainst Feovernment investment, but which 
nstead fare directly managed by the most 
mportant corporations in the United 
States). This is the case primarily 
when even the great monopolies are 
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back losses for three years, thus re- unable or unwilling to undertake the 
ducing or eliminating profits for tax scale of investment required. 
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In keeping with this approach, any 
program of public works or housing 
proposed by the Administration as 
the result of pressure would undoubt- 
edly be directed through private 
channels rather than undertaken di- 
rectly by the Federal government. 

(5) A calculated policy of squeez- 
ing out small producers in both ag- 
riculture and industry. This is the 
essence of the Administration’s farm 
program. “Flexible” parity spells low- 
er prices for farm products. This will 
strike hardest at the small and middle 
farmers who cannot compete with 
the large producers in terms of unit 
costs, which the wealthy farmers 
can reduce through extensive mech- 
anization, employment of masses of 
low-paid agricultural workers, or the 
system of sharecropping and tenant 
farming. The discriminatory charac- 
ter of Federal farm-credit policy 
works in the same direction, with 
working farmers, and Negro farmers 
above all, finding it almost impossi- 
ble to get adequate assistance. All 
this is aimed toward the goal frankly 
stated by the N.A.M. several years 
ago—that is, to drive one-third of 
America’s farmers from the land. 

Smaller, and even not-so-small in- 
dustrial producers are also being 
forced to the wall. Business failures 
in 1953 were up 50% from 1952. 
Many Administration policies con- 
tributed to this, including the award- 
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ing of contracts to the most “effi- 
cient” producers (read: largest mo- 
nopolies). In June 1951, 61.2% of all 
defense contracts had been awarded 
to 100 large corporations; a year later, 
62.4% was awarded to them; and by 
mid 1953, the figures had risen still 
further to 64%. General Motors led 
the pack, with 7.2% of all contracts. 

Furthermore, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is engaged in removing 
most of the “anti-trust” camouflage 
with which the Truman Administra- 
tion attempted to veil its pro-mo- 
nopoly policies: for example, note the 
revision of “anti-trust” policies cur- 
rently being prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

(6) Continued reduction in real 
wages as a means of maintaining or 
raising profit margins. This is being 
undertaken in a number of ways: (a) 
The rise in unemployment is mini- 
mized or even justified by the claim 
that “nearly full” rather than full 
employment, should be the govern- 
ment’s goal. The need for direct gov- 
ernment measures to provide work 
or larger benefits for the unemployed 
is thus dismissed, and the pool of un- 
employed can more readily be used 
by Big Business as a means of pres- 
sure on wages and job conditions. 
(b) Maintenance of the arms econ- 
omy also means continuation of high 
taxes and inflationary consumer 


prices, both of which reduce real 





3 New York Timer, January 19, 1953. 
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wages, and benefit the corporate jn. 
terests either directly or indirecth, 
(c) Refusal to enact F.E-P. legis 
tion, since this would be a step to 
ward elimination of Negro-whit 
wage differentials which serve today 
as a major brake on real wages. (| 
Certain limited concessions aimed) 
primarily at the middle class, includ. 
ing white collar and_ professional 
workers, and accompanied by con-\ 
siderable demagogy. In this category i 
fall Eisenhower’s proposals to expand 

social security (mainly to the sdf 

employed, government workers, and 

similar groups) as well as his plan? 
for government reinsurance of pri- | 
vate medical plans whose member. 
ship is drawn largely from the mid-' 
dle class. 

(8) A foreign trade policy aimed 
at expanding U'S. private investment 
abroad (which will also serve as the 
main means of financing US. ex 
ports) and at increasing imports to 
the U.S., especially in cases where 
these originate from foreign sub 
sidiaries of U.S. concerns. This : 








an essential aspect of the drive f 
world economic domination. It also 
represents an effort to shift th 
weight from government “aid” t 
private corporate financing, with the 
government supplying _ necessary 
“guarantees,” as to profits and the 
security of the investments. 

The Administration is simultane 
ously maintaining the U.S. embargo 
on trade with the socialist, demo 
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cratic nations, as witness the refusal 
to date to accept offers by the Soviet 
Union to purchase nearly half the 
surplus butter held by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. However, certain sections 
of business, including some fairly 
large corporate interests, have begun 


§ to press for an easing, if not elimina- 


tion, of the embargo as a major 
means for enlarging their markets. 
(Chrysler, large exporting firms, etc.) 


) The government has already had to 


give ground on this question with 
respect to its allies, and may be com- 
pelled to alter it for our own coun- 
try as well. The most vigorous oppo- 


| sition to any such change, of course, 
| comes from the fully open pro-war 


elements headed by McCarthy. 
* * * 


While there will undoubtedly be 
some tactical conflicts within Repub- 
lican ranks over specifics of the above 
program (note, for instance, the al- 
ready voiced opposition of some Mid- 
West Republican Congressmen to 
the farm parity proposals), the broad 


| outlines of this program represent 


the approach of the major sectors of 
Republican leadership and will un- 
doubtedly receive Congressional sup- 
port. 

The consequences of Republican 
policy in relation to the developing 
economic crisis can be summed up 
as follows: Certain aspects of the 
program, notably the continuation 
of the arms economy and various 
stimuli to private capital investment, 
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may delay the onset of the acute 
crisis phase somewhat, and cause it 
to develop in a distorted, uneven fa- 
shion (as described in our article 
published last month). However, the 
basic effect of these measures and 
of the overall policy of the Admin- 
istration is further to undermine mass 
purchasing power, to enlarge still 
more the gap between productive 
capacity and consumption, to inten- 
sify the farm crisis, and to aggravate 
the contradictions between the mo- 
nopoly and non-monopoly sectors of 
the economy. This adds up to an in- 
tensification of all the basic crisis 
elements in the economy, and thus 
to paving the way for a more se- 
vere crisis. Moreover, these same 
measures insure that the burdens of 
the crisis will be borne by the ma- 
jority of the American people, while 
the profits of the largest corporations 
are protected. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Judging by Stevenson’s Philadel- 
phia speech, and by numerous arti- 
cles in the Democratic Digest, the 
Democratic Party leadership is aware 
of its opportunity to make political 
capital of the current economic de- 
cline. Stevenson’s speech was devoted 
in the main to the present economic 
situation. He introduced the topic 
with the observation that, “Depres- 
sion is a real fear for many of us,” 
followed by the warning that, “talk 
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alone won’t prevent a depression or 
cure it either,” coupled with glowing 
references to past reform measures 
enacted during the New Deal. 

However, the balance of his speech 
failed to set forth any specific pro- 
gram to combat the developing crisis. 
In fact, its substance, like the actions 
of the majority of Democrats in Con- 
gress, revealed an approach basically 
in harmony with that of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, with differ- 
ences that must be termed secondary 
(and largely verbal). This is under- 
standable since many features of Re- 
publican economic policy were ini- 
tiated under the Truman Adminis- 
tration, though the Eisenhower re- 
gime has, of course, added many 
distinct touches of its own. 

The chief characteristics of the 
Democratic party’s economic policy 
at present appear to be as follows: 

(1) Continuation of the arms pro- 
gram as the chief form of govern- 
ment intervention in the economy 
and the main “alternative” to eco- 
nomic crisis. Stevenson avoided dis- 
cussing this crucial issue in Philadel- 
phia; but by his silence certainly gave 
assent to the actions of the Demo- 
cratic party leadership which is de- 
manding even larger military appro- 
priations than those proposed by 
Eisenhower. Truman, of course, takes 
a very blunt stand on this, in keeping 
with the record of his Administration 
which initiated the cold war, the 
Korean war, and the arms economy, 
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while undermining and whittling 
away the welfare measures remaining 
from the Roosevelt period. 

(2) While the Republicans engag 
in demagogy about the transition to 
a peace-time economy, the Demo 
cratic party leadership reiterates the) 
need and feasibility of a “guns and 
butter” economy. This was the line 
consistently adopted by the Council 
of Economic Advisors under Tru- |) 
man, and it continues to be the 
Democratic party approach today, 
Since the mass base of the Demo- 
cratic party is the labor movement, 
the Negro people, and the working 
farmers, its public policies contain a 
heavier emphasis upon the need to 
provide some degree of economic 
protection to these sections of the 
people. And, under Truman, it was 
compelled to make a few concessions 
in this direction (such as mainte 
nance of farm price parity). In Stev- 
enson’s speech, however, the “butter” 
aspects were left at the level of broad 


















generalities, such as the need for con- 
structive public works, “readjustment 
of tax burdens to release money for 
private spending,” adequate mone- 
tary and credit policy, improvements 
in social security and in farm policy. 
There was not one word on F.EP.C. 
or the special needs of the Negro 
people. He went out of his way, more- 
over, to comment that “perhaps most 
important, we must give more ef 
phasis to the part that business must 
play in an anti-depression program.” 
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(3) With respect to foreign trade, 
the Democratic leadership echoes the 
general objectives of the Eisenhower 
Administration with perhaps more 






ion to § emphasis on increasing imports and 
emo F on the need to maintain government 
es the! “aid” to other nations. On the em- 





bargo of trade with the Soviet Union, 
China, and the eastern European 
countries, Stevenson added the com- 








Tru-|) ment that “. . . if our friends and 
e the § allies can’t find markets and sources 
today. § of supplies outside the Iron Curtain, 
Yemo- § trade with the Communist orbit will 
ment, § grow. I doubt if anyone is going to 
orking # starve to prove how anti-Communist 
tain a } they are.” This general point, how- 
eed to § ever, has also been made by Harold 
nomic § Stassen, Republican Director of the 
of the § F.0.A. On the matter of U.S. trade 
it was § with the socialist nations, the Demo- 
essions } cratic leadership has taken no new 
rainte- § positions. 

1 Ste § Thus, the only major point at 
utter” } which a sharp difference in economic 
broad § policy has developed in practice be- 
yr con B tween the Republican and Demo- 
stment ff cratic leadership has been the farm 
ey for — program. By and large Democratic 
mone- ¥ leaders have favored the maintenance 
ments § of high parity supports, and have op- 
policy. § posed other attacks on the farmer’s 
E.P.C. § interests such as the closing of many 
Negro § soil conservation offices and the un- 
more- F dercutting of federal water and pow- 
s most } er programs. Of course there have 
e em | been skirmishes over certain other 
$ must § aspects of the Republican program, 
gram.” § such as the “give away” of our na- 
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tional resources, but so far these 
have been rather limited. 

The cleavage on farm policy indi- 
cates that the working class, the 
Negro people, and the working farm- 
ers can—if they make their concrete 
demands and independent political 
strength felt—compel the Democratic 
party to adopt a more specific eco- 
nomic program adapted to the in- 
terests of the majority of the people. 
To achieve this, however, labor and 
its allies must acquire a deeper un- 
derstanding of several important 
points. 

First, the Truman “guns-and-but- 
ter” policy is illusory so far as the 
“butter” is concerned. The Demo- 
cratic party leadership was able to 
promote this line mainly because it 
rode the crest of two post-war booms, 
during which family incomes were 
sustained to some degree by over- 
time wages, several employed work- 
ers in one family, utilization of con- 
sumer credit, etc. But, as we have 
seen, the war economy has been 
steadily undermining the real wages 
and incomes of the majority of the 
American people, and has aggravated 
the crisis elements in the economy. 
The result—butter has increasingly 
disappeared from the table of the 
American people; its fate—as surplus 
in government warehouses—is a har- 
binger of the economic future in 
general. 

Furthermore, the Truman Admin- 
istration undertook major cuts in 
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federal welfare expenditures, which 
are carried still further by the Eisen- 
hower regime. And it was the Tru- 
man Administration which initiated 
the embargo on East-West trade 
which is today depriving both the 
United States and other capitalist 
nations of the most stable and prom- 
ising foreign markets available. 

All this is the inevitable logic of 
the war economy and the pro-war 
policy of monopoly capital which 
has dominated the economic program 
of the Democratic party. 

Consequently, pressure on the 
Democratic party to adopt a con- 
crete program to delay the develop- 
ing crisis and to protect the people 
from its worst results will be fully 
effective only if it is coupled with the 
demand for a peace policy. Such de- 
cisive economic measures as the re- 
opening of East-West trade, and the 
adoption of a large-scale government 
welfare program cannot be separated 
from the adoption of a foreign policy 
which accepts the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Such a change in the economic 
policy of the Democratic party will 
be brought about only to the degree 
that labor and its allies develop their 
own independent program and chan- 
nels of action, as a means of exerting 
the necessary pressure. 

The possibilities of such change 
were indicated in February by two 
“anti-depression” bills introduced 
into Congress by Democratic legisla- 
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tors. Senator James Murray of Mon. 
tana introduced a bill calling for, 
higher minimum wage ($1.25 a 
hour), a shorter work week (37}, 
hours at once, 35 hours after two 
years) and broader coverage unde; 
the law. And Senator Douglas oj 
Illinois and Representative Bolling 
of Missouri introduced bills calling 
for considerable expansion in a Fed-| 
eral public works program. Thes| 
bills merit energetic support. 
There is at present no deep-going 
split in the ranks of monopoly capi- 
tal comparable to that which devel- 
oped for a time during the 1930's 
In those days, a reactionary, pro 
fascist wing on the one hand, anda 
liberal, reformist grouping on the 
other, tended to find political ex 
pression through the Republican and 
Democratic parties respectively and 
in the economic programs of Hoover- 
ism versus the New Deal. Even then, 
it was a serious mistake for labor and 
the people’s forces to tail the leaders 
of the Democratic Party. Today, 
however, such a policy is suicidal, 
since the monopolists are funda 
mentally united behind the drive for 
world domination. The differences 
which exist in the ranks of monopoly 
capital and its political represents 
tives are much more limited than 
was true in the 'thirties. This does 
not preclude the development of fur- 
ther tactical differences. But these 
will be significant only to the degree 
that the developing people’s coali- 
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own program and policy. 


LABOR’S “ANTI-DEPRESSION” 
PROGRAM 


Aroused especially by the growth 


‘in unemployment, the labor move- 


ment has begun to take action. Pro- 
grams to combat the onset of depres- 


°? sion have been put forward by a 
) number of unions, including the last 


national conventions of the C.LO. 
and A.F. of L., various international 
unions, and some state and local la- 
bor councils. One of the most signifi- 
cant developments was the special 
U.A.W. conference which brought 
nearly one thousand auto workers 
to Washington for the purpose of 
mapping out a policy to check the 
present economic decline. Likewise 
of significance was the very recent 
Wisconsin conference attended by 
delegates from C.I.O. unions, farm- 
ers’ unions, and the Mayors of several 
hard-hit cities. 

Most of these programs have cer- 
tain positive features in common, 
including: 

(a) Measures to increase mass pur- 
chasing power. These revolve around 
the demand for increased wages in 
one form or another, higher mini- 
mum wage standards, expanded un- 
employment and social security bene- 
fits, and a reduction in income taxes 
for lower income brackets. The 
U.A.W. conference also called for a 
moratorium on consumer debts for 
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which might well be extended to 
the most distressed sectors of the 
working farmers. 

(b) Large-scale government wel- 
fare programs. These embrace exten- 
sive public works (especially schools, 
hospitals, highways, and water and 
power development), public housing 
on the scale necessary to insure the 
construction of two million new 
family dwellings a year, and a gov- 
ernment sponsored health program. 

(c) A program to maintain the in- 
come of working farmers. While the 
unions have not elaborated this as 
fully as other points, there has been 
considerable labor support for main- 
tenance of 100% parity, and other 
measures to protect the small and 
middle farmers. 

Certain unions have added special- 
ized proposals for their own indus- 
tries. For example, Right-led mari- 
time unions recently organized a 
special conference on the critical situ- 
ation in that industry, where a num- 
ber of specific proposals to expand 
employment and maintain wages 
were worked out. Progressiveled 
unions in this industry have for some 
time been advancing a program 
aimed at expanding foreign trade 
as a key to meeting the problem of 
unemployment. The Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers’ Union has put for- 
ward a program addressed to the 
particular problems of the non-fer- 
rous metal miners and processing 
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workers. A.F. of L. Building Trades 
Unions are laying particular stress 
on the need for an elaborate govern- 
ment construction program. Many 
other unions likewise face special 
problems which require concrete ap- 
proaches, such as textile, coal mining, 
and railroad (where certain long 
time trends in the industry are ag- 
gravating the current economic de- 
cline). 

Thus what is emerging is the out- 
line of a@ common “anti-depression” 
program around which labor as a 
whole can rally, combined with ad- 
ditional, special demands to meet the 
needs of workers in individual in- 
dustries. This represents a real start- 
ing point for united labor action on 
all levels. 

However, there are as yet very 
serious weaknesses in the position 
taken by the main centers of the 
labor movement which, if not cor- 
rected, will tend to undermine la- 
bor’s struggles. 

The most serious of these is the 
open or tacit support given by the 
leadership of the Right-led unions 
to the arms economy. This is actu- 
ally in direct contradiction to the 
proposals advanced to combat depres- 
sion, since the war economy is ag- 
gravating factors leading to crisis, 
while the huge arms budget makes 
impossible the very program of gov- 
ernment welfare spending which la- 
bor advocates. Abandonment of this 
“guns-and-butter” illusion is thus es- 
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sential to the struggle for a real peace. 
time economic program. And it is ig 
keeping with the sentiment of mos 
workers who are searching for a 
alternative to the twin evils of wx 
and economic crisis. 

There are also important omission 
in program. One of the most glarin; 
is the absence of a demand (in both 
AF. of L. and C.1.O. bodies) for 
expansion of foreign trade, particu- 
larly the ending of the embargo on} conor 
East-West trade. The fact is that to! workel 
date a more forthright stand on this!) Wage ‘ 
question has been taken by some) and u 
business men than by the main sec-# Wome! 
tions of labor leaders in the United! all dri 
States. Yet this is a step which would} “tease 
have the most profound and positive the ma 
results in terms of production and] ference 
employment for a whole series off pote 
industries, including auto, machine} Parucu 
tools and machinery of all types, steel, this as 
textiles, food products and other con-) 0d ir 
sumer goods, as well as maritime. volved 

A number of progressive-led un- of wor 
ions have called for reopening off States: 
East-West trade, including the IL A fi 
W.U., Mine Mill, U.E. and Furf * the t 
More recently, however, the National f L. 
Maritime Union, through an edi-f Wage | 
torial in the Pilot, called for an endp © by- 
to the embargo, observing that, “Un- speed. 
der the capitalist system, there mus tibuti 
be trade. . . . The world has longf “¢mp 
thrived on trade . . . our Westen) es ( 
allies in one way or another are trad- 
ing with the Soviet Union. Yet while 
the world goes on trading, the men 
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who run this country are letting 
American ships rot.” This may well 
mark the beginning of a more realis- 
tic approach to this question by Right- 
led unions. 

Another critical gap is the failure 
of many unions to place the demand 
for F.E.P. legislation as an integral 





























aring 
bott§ part of their anti-depression pro- 
grams, together with other demands 





directed toward meeting the special 
jeconomic problems of the Negro 
workers. Yet the struggle against 
| wage differentials, the fight for jobs 
some! and upgrading of Negro men and 
women, are vital aspects of the over- 
hall drive for higher wages and in- 
| creased mass purchasing power. As 
ssitivel the main report to the National Con- 
jference of the Communist Party 
pointed out, “The white workers 
particularly must take the lead in 
this as a matter of the most direct 
and immediate self-interest, for, in- 
me. | Volved in this struggle, is the nub 
of working-class unity in the United 
States.”* 

A further programmatic weakness 
is the tendency apparent in both A.F. 
of L. and C.I.O. leadership to tie 
wage increases to productivity, and 
to by-pass entirely the fight against 
speed-up which is one of the con- 
tributing elements in the growth of 
unemployment. Moreover, in some 
cases (as for example a recent state- 
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4 Andrew Stevens, New Opportunities in the 
Fight for Peace and Democracy (New Century 
Publishers, 1953), p. 68. 
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ment by President Meany of the 
AF. of L.) top officials are backing 
away from the fight for higher wages, 
despite the fact that monopoly prices, 
high taxes, and huge corporate prof- 
its make this demand both necessary 
and feasible. 

A serious weakness is the tendency, 
most glaringly exemplified by Reu- 
ther, to try to subordinate or tie in 
labor’s anti-depression program with 
the Eisenhower Administration. 
Waiting upon or calling upon that 
Big Business regime to take the ini- 
tiative in “helping” labor overcome 
the effects of the economic decline 
which its own masters produce can 
only tend to immobilize the labor 
movement and deter it from strong, 
independent action. 

Finally, it must be understood that 
virtually all union anti-depression 
programs are essentially Keynesian 
in character and tend to embody il- 
lusions as to the possibility of com- 
pletely averting economic crisis 
through government intervention. 
While advanced workers should be 
aware that crises cannot be elimi- 
nated under the capitalist system, 
and should help other workers to 
get a deeper understanding of this 
question, another mistake must also 
be avoided. That is fatalistic accept- 
ance of war or economic crises as 
the only alternatives. The key point 
to be driven home is that labor and 
its allies can intervene in the eco- 
nomic situation in such a way as to 








substantially delay the onset of acute 
crisis and depression, and to provide 
protection for the masses against the 
worst results of an economic decline. 
This requires a united fight for a 
peacetime economic program, di- 
rected against the policies of mo- 
nopoly capital. 

The above errors, omissions, and 
unclarities, however, can best be over- 
come in the course of an active fight 
to compel action on the anti-depres- 
sion program being evolved by the 
labor movement. Even those unions 
with the most advanced and well 
rounded programs have barely begun 
to develop the forms of struggle es- 
sential to effective action. Yet labor 
has much accumulated experience in 
this field. Mass conferences, caravans 
to Washington, public rallies, dele- 
gations to Congressmen and state 
legislatures, demonstrative actions on 
the job, joint union committees and 
the like are required to translate pro- 
grams from paper into organized 
political pressure. In this respect the 
experience of the Washington con- 
ference of the U.A.W. as well as the 
cattlemen’s caravan, should be seri- 
ously studied by all labor bodies. 

Furthermore, labor needs to de- 
velop systematic cooperation with its 
allies on this question. Small but im- 
portant beginnings have been made 
in the support given by several un- 
ions to the demands of working 
farmers, expressed in some cases by 
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direct union participation at hearing 
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organized on the farm crisis by tow. on f 
ing Congressional committees. Ther 
is am even more extensive back. cont 
ground for collaboration with th ,14, 
Negro people’s movement, stemmin, a ( 
from past joint action for REP. af y+) 
many communities and states. Broalf ¢ he 
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forms of united action to develop and? 5, y 
back up a people’s peacetime eco nan 
nomic program, as against the war ¢y) | 


and crisis policy of Big Business and? 4, 
its government. Given a real lead by 


labor, the possibilities are tremen- 0 
dous. 5 of 
THE ROLE OF THE of t 
COMMUNISTS nists 
The most urgent responsibility = 
facing Communists today is to plunge 
fully and boldly into the struggle SP 
which are developing as a result of bef 
the present economic situation. = Part 
majority of the American people arf 4 
deeply disturbed over the course of sbi 
economic events; they are searching |.) 
for some alternative to the path of... 
war and crisis laid out by Big Bus-} ;, ; 
ness. Moreover, there are beginnings gle. 


of an active fight against the eco 
nomic policies of monopoly capita 
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not only by labor, but by the work- 
ing farmers and the Negro people. 

Communists have an important 
contribution to make to these strug- 
gles. Over the last twenty-five years, 
the Communist Party has played a 
vital, often a pioneering, role in the 
fight for the economic well being of 
our people. The campaign for un- 
employment insurance and social se- 
curity, the great mass unemployed 
movement of the thirties, the farm- 
ers’ battles during the depression, 
and the organization of the unor- 
ganized were all facets of an upsurge 
in which Communists joined with 
many other forces to build a power- 
ful people’s coalition. 

As a result, our Party accumulated 
arich store of experience upon which 
it can draw in the fresh struggles 
unfolding today. And the first lesson 
of these past years is that Commu- 
nists must become an integral part 
of all such struggles. This is already 
being done by many Communists, 
especially in certain basic industries, 
shops, and unions. But the fact must 
be faced that a large section of the 
Party still has not been mobilized 
and moved into action. Yet the pos- 
sibilities which exist will not de- 
velop spontaneously. They require 
assistance, stimulation, and guidance 
in both program and forms of strug- 
gle. It is our Party’s responsibility 
to help provide this. 

At the same time, we must bear 
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in mind that past experience does 
not provide ready-made solutions, 
nor relieve us of the need to work 
out concrete answers for the new 
problems of the present. For example, 
consider the differences in the strug- 
gle for jobs today and that which 
took place in the ’thirties. The un- 
employed movement of those years 
was initiated and largely led by Com- 
munists; it developed, moreover, as 
an independent movement, separate 
from the unions which on the whole 
failed to give it the necessary sup- 
port and leadership. Today, the 
greater strength of the unions, their 
increased consciousness on such prob- 
lems and their longer experience in 
economic and political action on this 
type of issue has resulted in the 
emerging fight for jobs developing 
under the leadership of labor. Conse- 
quently, also, far broader forces are 
participating in forging program and 
tactics. Moreover, this is taking place 
in an economic situation which is 
in many respects far more complex 
than it was during the thirties. These 
factors effect every facet of the strug- 
gle. The demands of the workers 
today go far beyond relief or even 
unemployment insurance; they want 
jobs, in their own industry, utilizing 
their skills, and are prepared to fight 
for this. The forms of action will also 
be colored by the altered circum- 
stances of the struggle. 

These changed conditions and new 
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relationship of forces place fresh 
problems before our Party. The fact 
that the growing struggle for jobs 
(and for a more general anti-depres- 
sion program) is receiving a lead, 
though unevenly, from the unions, 
is an important step forward. How- 
ever, it also means that the contribu- 
tion of Communists on program and 
tactics must be of a higher qual- 
ity than in the past. Commu- 
nists must be able from the outset 
to work in cooperation with broader 
forces, holding differing ideas on 
many questions of policy and form, 
and must know how to help build 
unity among these diverse forces. 
At the same time, with this must go 
more effective efforts to bring ideolo- 
gical clarity to the workers on many 
complex problems, especially in a 
situation where Big Business is 
making a much more conscious 
ideological drive through its repre- 
sentatives in the trade unions than it 
did in the ’thirties. Similar problems 
face us on all sectors of the eco- 
nomic front. There are new prob- 
lems to be solved everywhere—in the 
field of wage policy, of farm pro- 
gram, of economic demands for the 
needs of the Negro people. 

Consistent, sustained attention by 
all Party organizations is therefore 
needed along three main lines: 

(1) To link our clubs and our 
members to the developing economic 
struggle in the most important 
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shops, industries, and unions, as well 
as among the working farmers and 
the Negro people. In this connec. 
tion, it is essential to think through 
the specific program, tactics, and 
forms of struggle which will be most 












effective in each instance, and which illus " 
will develop the broadest possible | ™@°™! 
unity in the fight against the eco y nal 
nomic policies of Big Business and | °°" 
the Eisenhower Administration, rs 
Particular attention must also be | * 
given to the connection between — 
these struggles and the 1954 elec re 
tions. ) 


(2) To put forward the Party's 
own immediate economic program 
which is aimed at slowing up the 
onset of economic crisis and at pro- 
tecting the people from its worst 
ravages. This program was sum- 
marized in the main report of An- 
drew Stevens to the National Con- 
ference and does not require repeti- 
tion here.” It will soon be elaborated 
for mass public circulation in a gen- 
eral national program of the Com- 
munist Party which should receive 
the widest distribution and discus- 
sion. ] 

(3) To clarify the basic ideological 
problems arising from the present 
economic situation and from the 
widespread influence which Keyne- 
sian economic theory enjoys through- 
out the labor movement, as well as 
among other people’s organizations. 


ett ii 





5 Stevens, cited work, pp. 64-68. 
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The most important questions re- 
quiring such attention were indi- 
cated in the Stevens report and in- 
cluded: the relation between the war 
economy and the maturing crisis; 
the fallacies inherent in Keynesian 
illusions as to the possibility of elimi- 
nating periodic crises under capital- 
ism through government interven- 
tion and a “managed economy”; the 
basic direction in which labor and 
its allies must move to postpone and 
mitigate the effects of the developing 
crisis; and the socialist character of 
the ultimate solution to these prob- 


lems. 

On the economic front, as in the 
fight for peace and democracy, a 
broad stirring and beginning of mo- 
tion by the American people is ap- 
parent. But, as the National Confer- 
ence emphasized, “These beginnings 
will not automatically transform the 
political picture; what is required is 
the most stubborn, skillful, and broad 
struggle to transform the potentials 
of a new situation into reality.” This 
must become the keynote of our 
Party’s discussion and action on the 
present economic situation. 












By James S. Allen 


THE RESUMPTION of American-Soviet 
negotiations on atomic energy, to- 
gether with the reconvening of the 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Ber- 
lin, are a victory of the world peace 
movement. People throughout the 
world, including the American peo- 
ple, have lived too long in dread of 
atomic war not to welcome heartily 
any effort to halt the nuclear weap- 
ons race and to ease world tensions. 
It remains for the people to block 
any attempt to disrupt the resumed 
negotiations and to prevent the forces 
of McCarthy fascism in this country 
from turning to naught any under- 
standing that may be reached. 
Negotiations on atomic energy, 
which have been stalemated since 
1948, are now reopened on a new 
basis. They revolve around President 
Eisenhower’s proposal of December 
8, 1953, for an international pool of 
atomic materials for peaceful devel- 
opment, and the Soviet proposal, con- 
tained in its reply of December 22, 
for an international undertaking by 
the Powers not to employ nuclear or 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
The issue of international control, 
which was at the heart of the long 
stalemate, is not raised by either pro- 


posal. 
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These overtures may open the way 
to a partial understanding, which in 
itself would lessen tension and also 
open the door to the reduction of 
nuclear and other armaments. As 
long as such possibilities exist, it is 
the task of the proponents of peace 
to do everything possible for their 
realization. 


THE EISENHOWER PROPOSAL 


Addressing the UN General As 
sembly last December, President 
Eisenhower proposed that the coun- 
tries involved contribute atomic ma- 
terials, in a ratio to be determined 
by private negotiations, to an atomic 
energy development agency under 
the United Nations, which would 
make special efforts to provide “abun- 
dant electrical energy in the power- 
starved areas of the world.” He sug- 
gested only small contributions of 
fissionable material, which would 
leave practically untouched the great 
stockpile of nuclear fuel for weapons, 
while providing only a bare fraction 
of what could be used for the pro 
duction of power in the economically 
undeveloped areas. The President 
evaded the most pressing question, 
the need to ban entirely the produc- 
tion and use of nuclear weapons. At 
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the same time, he urged that no 
attempt should be made to set up “a 
completely acceptable system of 
world-wide inspection and control,” 
thereby shelving the Baruch Plan, at 
least for the purposes of the proposed 
negotiations. Finally, and most im- 
portant, he held out the hope that 
negotiations would “open up a new 
channel for peaceful discussion and 
initiate at least a new approach to 
the many difficult problems” of peace. 

The speech itself was an admixture 
of what the President himself termed 

the “new language of atomic war- 
f fare,” with its threat of utter destruc- 
tion, and talk of peace. Nevertheless, 
the very fact that the President felt 
compelled to offer to negotiate with 
| the Soviet Union reflected a signifi- 
cant change in the American atomic 
position. This change is compounded 
of at least these vital elements: (1) 
the loss by the United States of the 
temporary monopoly of atomic weap- 
ons and of the expected monopoly of 
the hydrogen bomb, due to Soviet 
accomplishments in this field; (2) 
the need to make some move or ma- 
neuver of a peaceful nature, in face 
of the world-wide clamor for peace 
and the difficulties confronting Amer- 
ican foreign policy; and (3) interna- 
tional competition in the sphere of 
industrial atomic power, which 
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threatens to leave the United States 
behind, with serious consequences 
also upon U.S. control of uranium 
sources in the colonial world. 
Undoubtedly, the most important 
immediate factor is the loss of the 
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monopoly. In his UN address, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower acknowledged that 
the Soviet Union had both the atomic 
and hydrogen weapon. He also had 
to admit that, despite intricate warn- 
ing and defense systems, safety could 
not be assured our cities and people 
in case of war. This is recognition of 
the new reality, that for the first time 
in the imperialist era our own coun- 
try would become a battlefield, an 
American Theatre of Operations, in 
case of a world war. 

Thus, the situation has arisen 
which was foreseen by Stalin in his 
press interview of October 6, 1951, 
when he said: “The believers in the 
atomic bomb might consent to the 
prohibition of atomic weapons only 
when they see that they are no longer 
the monopolists” (italics added). 
The Soviet Union has been produc- 
ing atomic bombs at least since 1949, 
and in the cited press interview 
Stalin revealed that the Soviet Union 
was already (in 1951) experimenting 
with nuclear weapons of all calibers 
and types. Since then, Britain has 
also begun producing atomic weap- 
ons, entirely on its own. And last 
year, the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission conceded that the Soviet Un- 
ion had exploded a hydrogen bomb 
at a time when the United States 
had not claimed a completed hydro- 
gen weapon, but only experiments 
in that direction. 

In view of these developments, 
the American military planners can 
no longer be sure that they have 
superior weapons or even that the 
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weapon stockpiles give them a deci- 
sive advantage. Furthermore, the un- 
easy alliance put together by Amer- 
ican atomic diplomacy has been seri- 
ously shaken by the breaking of the 
American atomic monopoly, which 
has given rise to stronger neutralist 
tendencies within the bourgeois cir- 
cles of Western Europe, including 
Britain. Consequently, while the 
Eisenhower Administration obvious- 
ly has no intention of discarding 
atomic arms, it may be forced, by 
the conjuncture of world forces, to 
talk about armament reduction. 


THE “NEW LOOK” 


The Eisenhower proposals were 
also made with an eye upon the 
widespread opposition to the Amer- 
ican imperialist power policies and 
the growing demand for peaceful 
settlement of differences. “Let no one 
say that we shun the conference 
table,” the President proclaimed in 
defense against the demand for peace- 
ful settlement. His speech was widely 
hailed as an effort to gain the “peace 
initiative” from the Soviet Union. 
And no doubt his proposals on 
atomic energy were made in an ef- 
fort to recoup some of the positions 
and influence lost as a result of the 
continuing American aggressive pol- 
icy at a time when the charge of 
Soviet aggression had become a trans- 
parent hoax. 

Indeed, one of the principal aims 
of the atomic proposals is to cover up 
the hectic stockpiling of atomic arms 
in this country. For not only do the 
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proposals by-pass and evade the cen- 
tral question of banning atomic arms, 
but they seek to provide, in the form 


of a UN agency, a facade behind | 


which the United States can con- 
tinue to produce weapons without 
hindrance. While the Baruch Plan, 
rooted in the supposition of Amer- 
ican atomic monopoly, is shelved 
because it is antiquated, the very idea 
of effective global control to assure 
the elimination of nuclear weapons 


from all national armament js 
dropped. 
The Eisenhower Administration 


does not intend to turn its atomic 
weapons into power stations for th 


simple reason that these weapons * 


play a central role in current military 
planning. This has become clear in 
the new program of the Department 
of Defense, since confirmed by the 
President’s State of the Union mes- 
sage and the new Federal Budget. 
The military program for the next 
four years calls for slight cuts in 
Army and Navy strength, but pro- 
vides for a sharp increase in the Air 
Force from 110 wings to possibly 
137 wings. While giving priority to 
the Air Force, this so-called “New 
Look” of the military places greater 
reliance upon nuclear weapons of 
all types. According to Secretary of 
Defense Wilson, these weapons will 
give us “a bigger bang for the dol- 
lar.” But the “New Look” is not 
only supposed to save money (the 
tax burden remains just as heavy 
upon the people); it encshrines the 
belief in super-weapons as a great 
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vetaliatory threat. Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military editor of the New 
York Times, states bluntly that the 
new military program includes “as 
a principal deterrent and retaliatory 
force, massive atomic and hydrogen 
attack upon cities.” (New York 
Times, Dec. 13, 1953-) 

An attempt is being made to sell 
this program to the American people 
as “defense at bargain rates,” a piece 
of cheap demagogy aimed at allaying 
the deep concern among the people 
over the warlike course of national 
policy with promises that the new 
program will lead to reduction 
of our overseas forces and prevent 
another costly Korea. But this decep- 
tion cannot hide the particularly per- 
nicious doctrine of “retaliatory” 
atomic war, which lies at the heart 
of military planning. The new 
“theory” is just as dangerous as the 
idea of “preventive war,” which was 
the rage only a few years ago. In the 
very speech in which he made his 
new atomic proposals the President 
boasted of this country’s “retaliation 
capabilities,” so great as to lay waste 
an entire country. Barely a month 
afterward, Secretary of State Dulles 
told the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions that the government has taken 
“the basic decision . . . to depend 
primarily upon a capacity to retaliate 
instantly, by means and at places of 
our own choosing.” This is a broad 
warmaking doctrine, which can be 
used to justify the launching of 
atomic war anywhere and at any 
time. But ic is also irresponsible ter- 
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ror talk, bordering on sheer adven- 
turism, in view of the fact that the 
country against which this talk is 
directed also has the very same “re- 
taliatory” means at its disposal. 

Having adopted the doctrine of 
“retaliatory war,” the military-mo- 
nopoly combination which runs the 
government is accelerating the build- 
up of nuclear weapons. The present 
expansion of the atomic industry is 
the biggest in its history. It is aimed, 
says Gordon Dean, retired chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in his recent book, Report on the 
Atom, at “optimum atomic strength 
in this country as soon as possible.” 
Three new major production cen- 
ters are under construction, each cost- 
ing over a billion dollars, and bring- 
ing the total investment in the 
nuclear weapons industry to $12 
billion. The older facilities are also 
being greatly expanded, including 
the operation at Sandia, New Mexico, 
where the weapons are assembled and 
military personnel trained in their 
use. New weapon tests “of all cate- 
gories,” according to the official an- 
nouncement, are under way in the 
Pacific Proving Grounds. 

In view of these facts, it is clear 
that the Eisenhower Administration 
has no intention of banning atomic 
arms. What is new in the “new ap- 
proach” is the attempt to assuage the 
world peace movement and to divert 
the growing neutralist trend within 
the countries of the “Western” alli- 
ance by offering a “peace” proposal 
in the field of atomic energy which 
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would leave the United States free 
to pile up atomic weapons. 


THE POWER RACE 


The Eisenhower proposals also 
have specific aims directed at extend- 
ing U.S. monopoly control over raw 
materials and over peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy on a world 
scale. They reflect growing concern 
over the “power race,” the interna- 
tional competition for industrial 
atomic power. For while the United 
States has been devoting its energies 
and resources to the production of 
atomic weapons, other countries have 
made progress with their experiments 
on atomic reactors and other peaceful 
applications. 

Over three years ago, in December, 
1950, in a speech before the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, Vyshinsky challenged 
the United States to enter into peace- 
ful competition with the Soviet Un- 
ion in the development of nuclear 
power. “The work now being done 
in this field in the Soviet Union,” 
he said, “convinces us that the pro- 
duction of thermal and electric power 
from atomic fuel is undoubtedly ex- 
pedient and promising of full possi- 
bility for a further and vigorous ad- 
vance of very many countries of the 
world along the road of progress.” 
This offer was ignored; in fact, work 
on the only experimental power re- 
actor has been cancelled by the A.E.C. 
in favor of the atomic submarine en- 
gine, which is to run the recently 
launched SS Nautilus. In the mean- 
time, other countries have made prog- 
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ress, with increasing pressure for ; 
share of the raw materials now mo 
nopolized by the United States fo; 
weapons. Today, the American 
atomic chiefs are worried lest the 
United States be outstripped by other 
countries in peaceful application. 
Most revealing in this respect is a 
speech by Thomas E. Murray, 
Atomic Energy Commissioner and 
former industrialist-banker, before 
the Electric Companies Public In- 
formation Program in Chicago on 
October 22, 1953. In this speech, Mur- 
ray announced plans for building a 
full-scale power reactor, to be finished 
in three or four years, the first proj- 
ect of this kind to be undertaken by 
the A.E.C. Explaining the reasons 
for this belated effort, Murray said: 





This recent U.S.S.R. accomplishment 
[explosion of a hydrogen bomb], great 
as we must admit it to be, is less dan- 
gerous today . . . than would have 
been the case if the Soviets had an- 
nounced that day that it had been suc- 
cessfully operating a practical indus- 
trial nuclear power plant—and was that 
day offering foreign nations nuclear 
power technology in exchange for 
uranium, coupled with other favorable 
economic and political agreements. 


Evidently, according to Murray, 
this would have been a crime as 
great as the Soviet peace offensive. 
In any case, worry over this pos 
sibility is widespread. The Commis- 
sioner cited the following statement 
of Chairman Sterling Cole of the 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
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The possibility that Russia might 
wctually demonstrate her allegedly 
peaceful intentions in the field of atomic 
energy, While we are still concentrating 
on atomic weapons, would be a major 
blow to our position in the world. 


The relation between atomic 
power development and uranium 
ores is also emphasized by Murray, 
who recalls that the U.S. weapon 
program depends upon large ura- 
nium imports from abroad. No doubt 
with Belgium principally in mind, 
whose Congo colony is the main 
source of supply, he points out that 
foreign countries expect the United 
States to provide them with know- 
how and help in building nuclear 
power plans in return for raw mate- 
rials. The Commissioner goes on to 
urge a speeded-up power program, 
not for beneficent purposes, but as a 
means of safeguarding U.S. uranium 
supplies for weapons production! 

Although they are worried prima- 
tily about Soviet accomplishments, 
the atomic chiefs are also concerned 
about the progress being made by 
other nations. Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Eugene M. Zuckert told 
a meeting on industrial atomic power 
called by the Big-Business National 
Industrial Conference Board (New 
York, October 29, 1953) that while 
the United States was making weap- 
ons other nations “hungry for 
power” are pursuing this goal with 
determination and vigor. Pointing 
out that there were at least 15 atomic 
power reactors in design or construc- 
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tion in various parts of Europe, he 
warned: “It is quite conceivable that 
the demonstrated scientific compe- 
tence of European nations could re- 
sult in important milestones being 
reached by others before us.” In fact, 
Britain was far ahead of the United 
States in beginning the construction 
of an atomic power plant; and in 
the field of propulsion, other coun- 
tries, notably Norway, are actively 
pursuing experiments in merchant 
marine atomic engines. 

A healthy, vigorous international 
competition in the peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy would indeed 
be a welcome alternative to the atom 
weapons race. Unfortunately, the 
Eisenhower proposals have another 
objective, founded as they are upon 
enlarging the nuclear weapons ar- 
senal. They are like a Point Four 
Program in the field of atomic 
energy, with the aim of monopoliz- 
ing raw materials in return for care- 
fully rationed bits of technology, 
worth only a fraction of the uranium 
extorted from the colonial world— 
uranium denied to other countries 
which are anxious to develop nuclear 
power plants. 


MONOPOLIES AND 

NUCLEAR POWER 

Weapons priority, tied to the doc- 
trine of “retaliatory” war, and the 
wild schemes of so-called “libera- 
tion,” is the main obstacle to the 
peaceful development of atomic en- 
ergy in the United States. This is the 
position sustained by the monopo- 
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lies, which manage and control the 
government-owned atomic weapons 
industry and which have cornered 
the know-how, patents, raw materi- 
als, scientists, and prime positions in 
the industry. The field of nuclear 
industrial power has remained a sec- 
ondary consideration, with the two 
biggest electronic corporations, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse, com- 
manding the field within the AEC. 
Since May, 1951, various groups of 
private utility companies joined by 
some chemical firms have been in- 
vestigating under A.E.C. sponsorship 
the feasibility of atomic power, with 
a view to undertaking independent 
activities along these lines. Although 
these studies have lasted three years, 
and are still proceeding, not a single 
corporation has yet come forward 
with an offer to invest capital in a 
full-scale power reactor as a private 
venture. 

Actually, there is no reason why 
they should at this time, when the 
present arrangement has proved so 
profitable and the Eisenhower bil- 
lionaire government is in the midst 
of a full-scale give-away program. 
General Electric made the point clear 
when it announced that it would 
build an industrial power plant only 
if the government footed the entire 
bill. The corporations are quite satis- 
fied to have the government use bil- 
lions of dollars of public funds to 
carry on necessary and costly experi- 
mentation and supply the raw mate- 
rial until such a time as the process 
proves profitable. In the meantime, 
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Big Business wants no significant de 
parture from the weapons program 
which it needs in the drive for world 
expansion. Nor does it want a “pre 
mature” development of atomic pow. 
er, which would interfere with ex- 
tensive investment and the existing 
monopoly structure in the fields of 


electric power and the conventional | 


fuels. 


To be sure, atomic T.V.A.’s are 
to be avoided at all costs. As Com- 
missioner Murray put it, “We are 
convinced that getting industry into 
the atomic energy program, on a 
privately financed basis, is essential 
to the attainment of our new urgent 
national goal—development of eco- 
nomic [that is, profitable] nuclear 
power. . . . As privately financed 
efforts gain momentum, the work 
should gradually be transferred from 
the Federal Government so that even- 
tually industry will be carrying the 
greater part of the burden of this 
industrial development.” Revisions 
now being prepared to the Atomic 
Energy Act are intended to establish 
the conditions for turning over atomic 
power to private ownership. Com- 
missioner Zuckert told the N.AM. 
Congress of Industry last December 
that the revised legislation should: 
(1) guarantee profits to industry in 
the power program; (2) provide for 
private, not public, ownership of 
power reactors; (3) transfer govern- 
ment-owned fissionable material to 
industry on a basis that would com- 











pensate for private plant investment; 
and (4) provide that the government 
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bear the cost of the expensive devel- 
opment job. 

These preliminaries to transferring 
public atomic power to private own- 
ership have a direct bearing on the 
Eisenhower proposals for an interna- 
tional pool. Obviously, the Baruch 
Plan, with its provisions for interna- 
tional ownership, can no longer ap- 
ply if private ownership of atomic 
facilities is to be recognized in the 
United States. Furthermore, the mo- 
nopolies controlling atomic power 
technology in this country would 
want to assure themselves a world 
monopoly in this field. They can at- 
tempt to do this through their cor- 
porate and cartel structure abroad, 
but they can simultaneously use the 
power of government and of interna- 
tional agencies dominated by them 
to control the development of atomic 
power in other countries. Just as the 
Baruch Plan, imposed upon a de- 
pendent majority in the UN, served 
to extend the world weapons cartel, 
such an agency as is proposed by 
Eisenhower might also be used to 
sanction and protect a world atomic 
power cartel. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
AGREEMENT 


We have indicated the principal 
factors involved in the Eisenhower 
proposals, and also some of the forces 
at work in favor of an initial under- 
standing. 

In accepting the invitation to re- 
open negotiations, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment welcomed any move to ease 
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international tension and to reduce 
the threat of atomic war, and at 
the Berlin Conference private dis- 
cussions were begun between Molo- 
tov and Dulles. The Soviet position 
was put forth in the statement of 
December 22, which called attention 
to the basic weakness of the Amer- 
ican proposals: the absence of any 
restrictions upon the production and 
use of nuclear weapons. “Any agree- 
ment among the countries,” it said, 
“that is limited to the assignment of 
only a small fraction of their atomic 
materials to peaceful purposes and 
that imposes no restraint on con- 
tinued production of atomic weapons 
would in effect be a direct sanction 
for the manufacture of atomic weap- 
ons.” 

Reiterating its basic stand for total 
prohibition of atomic weapons and 
for the utilization of all nuclear ma- 
terials for peaceful development, the 
Soviet Union also advanced its own 
proposal for examination in the ne- 
gotiations, alongside the American 
proposal. The Soviet statement re- 
called the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
banning the use of chemical and 
bacteriological weapons, and pointed 
out that it had served as an effective 
restraint in World War II. It then 
suggested that the nations adopt an 
“unconditional undertaking not to 
employ atomic, hydrogen, and other 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

This proposal differs from the pre- 
vious Soviet plan in that it does not 
call for an immediate unconditional 
prohibition of atomic armament and 
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an international control system to 
put the ban into effect. Instead, a 
partial, although significant, step in 
that direction is suggested, in the 
form of a pledge not to use such 
weapons. If such a protocol can be 
achieved, it might be followed by a 
disarmament conference, as has been 
suggested for this year by Molotov 
to the Foreign Ministers in Berlin. 

There are many obstacles to such 
an understanding, especially the “re- 
taliatory war” doctrine with its re- 
liance upon nuclear destruction. But 
there are also powerful forces at work 
in its favor, including the realiza- 
tion that atomic war would leave no 
belligerent country untouched. Like 
the other peoples of the world, the 
American people would hail with 
relief an agreement, even of limited 


scope, that would reduce the danger 
of war. But to achieve anything 
along these lines a determined strug- 
gle will have to be carried out b 
the peace forces, especially the labor 
movement. For the most aggressive 
monopoly circles, utilizing fascist Mc. 
Carthyism, will stop at nothing to 
prevent any understanding, no mat- 
ter how tenuous or partial. No soon- 
er was the Berlin Conference an- 
nounced, for example, than the cam- 
paign for the Bricker Amendment 
was let loose, with the aim of nulli- 
fying any agreement that would ease 
war tension. Concentrating upon the 
pressing dangers of fascism and war, 
labor and the fighters for peace gen- 
erally can rally the American people 
to restrain the war forces and achieve 
international agreements for peace. 
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By David R. Haynes 


Neo-Malthusianism and Marxism 






(On the 71st anniversary of the death of Karl Marx) 


Tuere tive in the world some 2,- 
4oo,000,000 human beings. Of these 
1,500,000,000 live in a permanent 
state of hunger. The filth and suf- 
fering associated with the life of per- 
petual starvation is described with 
respect to that “autonomous ward” 
of the U.S. to which President Eisen- 
hower has so recently offered “inde- 
pendence”—Puerto Rico. 


Along the shores of Puerto Rico the 
stiltlike mangrove trees put out into 
the sea, and in shallow bays they grad- 
ually win back from the ocean a few 
swampy acres. Over such a mangrove 
swamp, “The Little Mire” stretches out 
toward the sea. Piles have been driven 
down and planks nailed to them to 
make a rickety framework. Here the 
people live in one-room hovels. There 
is no sewage system—the sea takes 
care of that, but not by the clean tidal 
scouring of Venice’s canals. Caught in 
the mangrove roots, the excrement and 
garbage of a city makes a frightful 
stench under the tropical sun. For 
cooking and drinking water, there are 
hydrants on the shore—a half mile 
distant.’* 

These conditions are not unusual. 
They abound in Latin America, in 


* See on this: William Z. Foster's The Crime 
teas) mene (New Century Publishers, N. Y., 
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the Near East, in the Far East, in 
short, wherever the grasp of impe- 
rialism has not yet been broken. Hun- 
ger follows imperialism. 

Today millions throughout the 
world are beginning to recognize 
imperialism as the cause of the wide- 
spread plague of starvation, war and 
disease. The colonial-liberation move- 
ment, the movement to Socialism in 
the “home” countries, each day grow 
stronger. Therefore, together with 
their time-tried methods of brutal 
repression, the imperialists are en- 
gaged in a gigantic campaign to con- 
fuse their victims. They insist that 
poverty, slums and wars are not their 
responsibility; the responsibility lies 
with the people themselves. The 
fundamental problem, they are say- 
ing now, is human fertility. You 
breed too much, they accuse. 

This “theory” is not new. Its name, 
“neo-malthusianism” harks back to 
the Reverend Thomas Robert Mal- 
thus who lived and wrote in England 
in the early 19th century. 

* * * 


In view of the widespread atten- 
tion being directed towards neo-mal- 
thusianism, and the increasing num- 
ber and authority of its sponsors to- 
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day, the appearance of the new work 
edited by the British Marxist, Ronald 
L. Meek (Marx and Engels on Mal- 
thus, Lawrence & Wishart, London, 
1953), is most welcome. In this book, 


Meek assembles from the wide- 
spread writings of the founders of 
Marxism all the major references to 
Malthus and his theory. Particularly 
useful to those anxious to do battle 
with this reactionary theory is Meek’s 
introductory essay, “Malthus Yester- 
day and Today.” 

In all three volumes of Capital 
Marx makes but one direct refer- 
ence to Malthus’ An Essay on the 
Principles of Population and that in 
a footnote. The summary dismissal 
of the population theory espoused by 
Malthus cannot be ascribed merely 
to Marx’s evaluation of the essay 
as “a schoolboyish, superficial pla- 
giary of DeFoe, Sir James Steuart, 
Townsend, Franklin, Wallace, etc. 
[which], does not contain a single 
sentence thought out by himself.” 
In their earlier works both Marx and 
Engels (1844-1845) spent consider- 
able effort in the refutation of Mal- 
thusian population theory, when this 
theory commanded a considerable 
following. The small place of Mal- 
thus’ population “theory” in Capital 
reflected the decreased importance of 
his ideas in the middle of the 19th 
century. 

When Capital was being written, 
the following of Malthus among 
bourgeois economists had dwindled, 
although it continued to be expressed 
in scientific literature, as in the writ- 
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ings of Spencer and Darwin. Even 
though at first sight the bourgeoisie 
had clasped the misanthropic theories 
of Malthus to its bosom, like other 
amours of the bourgeoisie, neither 
the first flush of love nor the later 
disaffection were without business. 
like calculation. 


Malthus’ tract was written (1798) |) 


at a particularly disturbing moment 
in the life of the still young bour- 
geoisie. Spurred on by the French 
Revolution, at that time still in prog. 
ress, Utopian Socialism was taking 
root among advanced thinkers in 
many countries of Europe. The 
quest for a life of relative abundance 
fired the imagination of the poor 
from one end of Europe to the other. 
In England, Robert Owen pro 
claimed that if the fruits of labor 
were but more rationally distributed, 
man could abolish the sordid misery 
into which so many had fallen. 
Owen, who was already proceeding 
with the organization of his co 
operatives, was in fact a main target 


of Malthus. In the first edition of | 


the Essay, Malthus writes as follows: 


... but in the plan which he [Owen] 
has proposed, he seems totally to have 
overlooked the nature of the problem 
to be solved. This problem is, how to 
provide jor those who are in want in 
such a manner as to prevent a com 
tinual increase in their numbers and 
of the proportion which they bear t 
the whole society. And it must be al 
lowed that Mr. Owen’s plan not only 
does not make the slightest approach 
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toward accomplishing this object, but 
seems to be peculiarly calculated to 
effect an object exactly the reverse of 
it, that is, to increase and multiply the 
number of paupers.* 


Against the argument that poverty 
was man-made—a consequence of 
particular economic relationships— 
Malthus proclaimed the opposite: 
Poverty is biological. Poverty results 
from the operation of an inexorable 
law of nature. And the law? That 
population tends to increase in geo- 
metrical proportion (1:2:4:8, etc.) 
while “. . . the means of subsistence, 
under circumstances most favorable 
to human industry, could not pos- 
sibly be made to increase faster than 
in arithmetical ratio (1:2:3:4:5, etc.) 


Given these premises, his conclu- 
sion is inevitable. It is quite futile to 
attempt to abolish poverty by provid- 
ing the poor more of the necessities 
of life. Such a superficially attractive 
act would disturb the “natural” sys- 
tem of checks to a rapid increase in 
population. Man’s multiplication 
would soon outstrip resources, reduc- 
ing not just a few, but all to pauper- 
im. And what are these “natural” 
checks preventing this horror of uni- 
versal starvation? 


The positive checks [to “unre- 
strained” population growth] . . . in- 
clude every cause, whether arising from 
vice or misery, which in any degree 
contributes to shorten the natural dura- 
tion of human life. Under this head, 
therefore, may be enumerated all un- 
wholesome occupation, severe labor and 
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exposure to the seasons, extreme pov- 
erty, bad nursing of children, large 
towns, excesses of all kinds, the whole 
train of common diseases and epidem- 
ics, wars, plague, and famine... . 


A magnificent theory! Not only 
do the most degrading consequences 
of capitalism become the result of 
natural law, but attempts to mitigate 
them by improving the material con- 
ditions of life only make conditions 
worse. 

Malthus then goes on to suggest 
that the true panacea lies in curbing 
the “passion between the sexes.” 

In the field of economic theory, 
as Meek points out, Malthusianism 
makes use of the so-called Law of 
Diminishing Returns, and the theory 
of “Effective Demand” reincarnated 
today in Keynesianism. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns, 
which is cited as the main proof of 
the Malthusian contention that the 
increase in the means of subsistence 
cannot keep pace with population 
increases, states that as added incre- 
ments of labor and capital are ap- 
plied to the land, each subsequent 
increment yields a lesser product than 
did the former. 

Engels (1844), and later Lenin, 
subjected this argument to withering 
criticism. 

The area of land is limited—that is 
perfectly true but the labor power to 
be employed on this area increases to- 
gether with population; and even if 
we assume that the increase in output 
associated with this increase of labor 
is not always proportionate to the lat- 
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ter, there still remains a third element 

. namely, science, the progress of 
which is just as limitless and at least 
as rapid as that of population.* 


Lenin states: 


The law of diminishing returns does 
not apply at all to cases in which 
technique is progressing and methods 
of production are changing; it has only 
an extremely relative and restricted ap- 
plication to cases in which technique 
remains unchanged.° 


The same can be said of the theory 
that population growth forces into 
production land really unfit for culti- 
vation, thus explaining the extreme 
poverty of certain strata of farmers. 
This obviously is a variant of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns. Its 
refutation also lies in the fact that 
the law makes no allowance for the 
progress of agricultural techniques 
coincident with the advance of sci- 
ence. 

Comrade Foster and others have 
supplied a detailed critique of Keynes 
and his theory of “Effective De- 
mand.” Suffice it to point out here 
that Keynes is greatly indebted to 
Malthus for his views. 

Malthus’ suggestions on population 
were received with mixed feelings 
on the part of the capitalist class. 
First, as we shall discuss later, popu- 
lation—a large population—provid- 
ing a reserve of potential laborers, 
is not only a consequence of, but is 
a basic requirement for capitalist 
accumulation. Any theoretical form- 
ulation which tended to interfere 
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with the rapid growth of the workin 
class could not be looked upon wit 
equanimity, no matter how desirabk 
the theory might be in other regard; 
Second, while Malthus’ theory an 
its effects on the Poor Law Legisla 
tion aided the industrial bourgeoisie, 
it was mainly offered in the interests 
of the “land owners” upon whom the 
burden of the “poor rate” (tax for 
relief) fell with the greatest force. 
Malthus was first and foremost the 
spokesman of the landed proprietor. 
“His writings of 1815” declared Mary, 
in his Theories of Surplus Value, “on 
protective tariffs and ground rent 
were intended . . . to defend reac. 
tionary landed property against ... 
capital, and above all to justify a 
retrograde piece of legislation put 
forward in England in the interests 
of the aristocracy against the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie.” 

Ricardo, the spokesman of the in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie, was a bitter op 
ponent of Malthus, and ultimately 
drove Malthus from his position of 
leadership in the field of political 
economy. 

The passage of the new Poor Laws 
in 1834 marked the height of Mal 
thus’ influence. But shortly thereafter, 
together with the class he represented, 
Malthus’ star waned. The shock of 
the French Revolution was over. lt 
had become apparent that the Ute 
pian Socialist schemes offered little 
threat to the continued existence of 
the capitalist system and furthermore 
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restricting population dropped out 
of the economic literature. 

The 19th century moved forward 
with an ever-increasing expansion 
and accumulation of capital. In many 
of the highly industrialized nations 
(England, U.S.A.) capital was fre- 
quently faced with labor shortages, 
despite periodic episodes of mass un- 
employment. Measures were devised 
to stimulate the growth of the work- 
ing class. 

These were the years of the vast 
migrations from the farms to the 
cities, from the backward agrarian 
nations to the industrialized ones. 
These were the years in which child 
labor became a widespread plague to 
the life and health of the English 
nation. Even in periods of crisis the 
bourgeoisie fought to maintain a 
large reserve army of industrial pro- 
letarians. 

* * * 

As the conditions of existence of 
the capitalist system change, so do 
its theories. Capitalism has developed 
into the stage of Imperialism—decay- 
ing, parasitic capitalism. The world 
capitalist system has been for the last 
few decades in a state of general 
crisis. Prominent among the theories 
developed under these new condi- 
tions we find a revival of Malthusian- 
im. How do the new conditions 
affect population theory? 

1. One-third of the world, 800, 
000,000 people, has been lost to capi- 
talism. The imperialist bourgeoisie 
regards the growth of these peoples 
a a menace to its own existence. 
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They are the “Asiatic hordes,” the 
“hordes of the East,” etc. 

2. Considered as a world system, 
the special stimulus to accumulation 
provided by the opening of new 
markets is over. The imperialist bour- 
geoisie has to face not only the loss 
of the socialist sector, but growing 
opposition from colonial peoples and 
increased competition among the 
rival national imperialist groupings. 

3. With enormous concentrations 
of wealth dominated by gigantic 
financial oligarchies, comes the abil- 
ity sharply to increase the proportion 
of constant capital to variable capital. 
This process accentuates the historical 
tendency of capitalism to create a 
relative surplus population by greatly 
increasing the quantity an individual 
laborer is able to produce. 

Unlike the earlier days of capital- 
ism when the relative surplus popu- 
lation assumes crisis proportions only 
in the comparatively short periods of 
economic slump, in the era of im- 
perialism the laws of capitalist de 
velopment cause the population ques- 
tion throughout the capitalist world 
to become an ever-present and pyra- 
miding problem. 

It is under these conditions that 
Malthus is revived. And the objec- 
tives of Neomalthusianism are as 
clear as were those of Malthus. These 
are: 

a) To divert the growing impa- 
tience of the working class with the 
capitalist system. It is not the system 
but the unfortunate habit of procrea- 
tion that dooms such large segments 
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of humanity to pauperism! 

b) To win the working class of 
the imperialist country to the sup- 
port of war and conquest. This road, 
imperialism preaches, is the only 
way to survival in a world in which 
there are already far more mouths 
than the good earth can feed. 

In the era of imperialism the main 
political significance of Malthusian- 
ism is its role as a major ideological 
prop of Fascism, preaching chau- 
vinism and war. To underline this 
fact two quotations from The Road 
to Survival by William Vogt are 
offered." 

We read: “The greatest tragedy 
that China could suffer, at the pres- 
ent time, would be a reduction in her 
death rate” (p. 24). And: “One of 
the greatest national assets of Chile, 
perhaps the greatest asset, is its high 
death rate” (p. 186). It is this learned 
work, with its “penetrating” com- 
ments on the “national assets,” not 
only of Chile and China, but also of 
India, Puerto Rico, Mexico and cer- 
tain sections of the U.S., that Ber- 
nard Baruch graces with an intro- 
duction. Mr. Baruch, the elder states- 
man of the “American Century,” 
states that Vogt’s “work not only 
deserves but requires careful thought 
and evaluation at this troubled period 
of the world’s history.” Careful 
thought indeed! No doubt the same 
careful thought which Hitler in- 
duced the German people to give to 
almost identical arguments and so 
led them to condone and participate 
in the monstrous crimes of genocide 


and imperialist war. 

Further, and even clearer, evidence 
of the ideological union between fas. 
cism and  neo-malthusianism, js 
shown in another recent work, Rob 
ert Cook’s Human Fertility: The 
Modern Dilemma, which among 
other things is a popularization of 
bourgeois genetic theory. 

The introduction to this book js 
by Professor Julian Huxley, himself 
a well-known geneticist, and author 
of the work, Soviet Cenetics and 
World Science. Says the Professor: 


Human population is probably the 
gravest problem of our time—certainly 
more serious in the long perspective 
than war or peace. . . . In almost all 
the industrially and socially advanced 
countries, the level of innate intelli- 
gence, ‘and probably of other desirable 
genetic qualities, is decreasing genera- 
tion by generation. Furthermore, we 
can be certain on theoretical grounds 
that the relaxation of natural selection 
brought about through our medical 
knowledge and social care must be 
causing slow degeneration of the stock, 
through the accumulation of harmful 
mutations. 


In his book, Soviet Genetics, Hux 
ley wrote: “There is now a party line 
in genetics, which means that the 
basic scientific principle of appeal to 
fact has been overridden by ideo 
logical considerations.” A party line 
indeed! But now the Professor takes 
the line of the National Socialist 
Party! 

Mr. Cook, himself, writes: 


The people with less than average 
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intelligence include both those who 
cannot be stimulated and those who 
lack stimulation: those who lack innate 
ability and those who lack the training 
to express their abilities. Since this 
group averages more children per fam- 
ily than those who display at least 
average intelligence, and nearly twice 
as many children as those of high abil- 
ity, the effect of rural-urban migration 
and the differential birthrate tend to 
favor reproduction of a group having 
less than the average number of plus- 
genes. [Mr. Cook means by plus-genes 
certain mysterious characters in sperm 
and ova which set a preordained limit 
to the development potentialities of an 
individual |. The result of this selection 
pressure is to reduce slowly the pro- 
portion of all the plus-genes in the 
population rather than to eliminate 
them. As this process continues, the 
fortunate combinations of many plus- 
genes in one individual occur less fre- 
quently; the average level of intelligence 
and the proportion of gifted individuals 
declines. 

Should the feeble-minded level be 
reached, most of the plus-genes will 
have been eliminated, But before that 
time growing inefficiency and incom- 
petence would cause the collapse of 
modern industrial society. The Dark 
Ages which spread over Europe with 
the fall of Rome were a cultural black- 
out that lasted a thousand years. The 
Dark Ages which would be caused by 
continual gene erosion could last five 
to ten times as long (p. 260). 


In the next paragraph, Cook states: 
“At present no data are available to 
determine exactly how rapidly gene- 
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erosive forces in modern society are 
reducing the intelligence of future 
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generations.” 

No data. But this does not prevent 
the “appealers to fact” from assuring 
one and all that the intellectual in- 
feriority of the oppressed has been 


established, indeed 
established! 

To summarize the argument of 
the eugenically-oriented malthusian: 

1. Poor people are largely stupid 
people. 

2. People are poor because they are 
stupid. 

3. Poor people procreate at a more 
rapid rate than well-to-do people. 

4. Stupidity is a hereditary qual- 
ity. 

5. Ergo, the stupid will inherit the 
earth! 

How easy it is to move from such 
an argument to the justification of 
genocide. 

But what is the scientific content 
of these views? 

1. Genes themselves are hypotheti- 
cal. They are an invention of genetics 
to explain in a formal way certain 
elementary observations about inher- 
itance under invariant environmental 
conditions. The gene theory provides 
no information on the dynamic re- 
lationship between environment and 
development, nor the effects of this 
relationship on hereditary qualities. 

2. Modern Soviet genetics has 
shown that many of the hereditary 
qualities said to be invariant by 
bourgeois genetics are in fact the 
opposite. The hereditary “nature” of 
a host of plants and animals (e.g., 
wheat, potatoes, apples, cows, chick- 


“scientifically” 
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ens, etc.) has been changed by ap- 
propriate manipulation of the envi- 
ronment. 

3. Genetic theory is not in the 
proper sense of the word a scientific 
theory, but a theory that relies on 
faith. If genes are assumed, if the 
number of genes that can be assumed 
are without limit, if further, one 
allows these genes to transform them- 
selves in unpredictable ways, one 
can explain the results of any breed- 
ing experiment in advance. A theory 
which has built-in answers and is not 
amenable to proof or disproof in the 
very area where it pretends to ex- 
plain phenomena, has no scientific 
validity. 

4. Especially the eugenic aspects of 
genetic theory constitute a “scien- 
tific” theory whose political ends (the 
apology for the brutalities of capital- 
ism) are its main features and whose 
data are selected to justify its con- 
clusions. 

5. To blame poverty on the masses 
themselves by virtue of either their 
“unfit” character or their stupidity 
is an apology for capitalism, not a 
fact. The tremendous outbursts of 
working-class ingenuity and accom- 
plishment seen in the Soviet Union, 
China, the New Democracies, etc., 
testify to the wealth of human intel- 
ligence ready to burst forth once 
given the opportunity. 

6. An important base for eugenic 
views is the Darwinian-Spencerian 
conception of the “survival of the 
fittest.” This view holds that plant 
and animal life tend to increase in 


geometric proportion. Since the 
food resources are limited, only th 
most fit are able to survive. Darwi 
credits this view to his reading ch 
Malthus. Marx, in his Theories ¢ 
Surplus Value, points out the con 
tradiction into which he had fallen, 
The base of Malthus’ view was thath 
human food resources (plant and ani-) 
mal life) increase in arithmetic pro.}. 
gression and only humanity in geo. 
metric progression. If Darwin ist . 
right then Malthus is wrong. If Mal-§ 
thus is right then Darwin must bef 
wrong. The fact is of course tha}. . 
both are wrong. This aspect of Dar. §. 
win’s views has recently come under 
sharp criticism by Soviet scientists 
who contend that co-operation is at 
least as important a phenomenon in 
plant and animal life as competition 
in explaining the development of 
species. 

One further fact of eugenics re- 
quires passing attention. Many hv- 
manists, even some strongly influ- 
enced by socialist ideology, have be- 
come proponents of eugenics. Such 
individuals, seeing the unspeakable 
conditions under which the most op- 
pressed sections of the population 
live and work, have sought for quick 
and easy solutions. Ignorant of the 
Marxian theory of population, they 
urge the working class “to beat the 
game” by just having fewer chil- 
dren. Such proposals, no matter how 
nobly motivated, miss the entire point 
of the problem, its causes and cure, 
and therefore play into the hands of 
the most reactionary fascist elements. 
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Later on we shall examine the true 
nature of the problem of “differential 


fertility.” 


* * * 


That the arguments of neo-mal- 


DF husianism fall on receptive soil is not 


surprising. Both the objective condi- 
tions (the actual increase of the rela- 
tive surplus population) and the sub- 
jective conditions (the desire of op- 
pressed humanity to find a solution) 
exist for its spread. That peoples can 
become so enmeshed in its flimsy lies 
as to justify imperialist war and par- 
ticipate in genocide is shocking but 
instructive. It teaches: a) that the 
arguments of neo-malthusianism 
must be known and fully exposed by 
working-class ideologists, and b) the 
need for forceful presentation of the 
umanist, socialist alternative to the 
malthusian predictions of doom. 

No theory with as many sadistic 
implications as neo-malthusianism, 
can exist without attracting the criti- 
cal examination of humanists, both 
socialist and non-socialist. Many fine 
works have appeared in book form 
and in periodicals which have point 
for point shown the various tenets of 
neo-malthusianism to be at variance 
with the facts. No attempt will be 
made here to detail these refutations, 
ut the main points will be summar- 
ized. 

1. In many relatively well-nour- 
ished and developed countries there 
is actual decline of the birth rate in 
place of the increase predicted by 


althus. 
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2. The malthusian contention that 
food production must lag behind 
population increase has been shown 
to be historically wrong. Sir John 
Boyd-Orr, many years director of 
UNESCO, writes in an introduction 
to Robert Brittain’s Let There Be 
Bread: 


In the next fifty years (1850-1900) 

. . although the population of Europe 
increased by another 150 millions, the 
supply of bread increased even faster. 
. . . Bread was now so plentiful and so 
cheap that in England and other west- 
ern European countries actual hunger 
almost completely disappeared. . . . 


The book goes on to itemize the 
huge food potential available as fol- 
lows: 


a) The conversion of desert and 
eroded lands into farm lands by the 
application of well-known methods. 

b) The magnificent success of the 
Soviet Union in opening the Arctic 
wastes to economic cultivation. 

c) Of 50% of the world’s soil which 
can be cultivated (with present knowl- 
edge and techniques) only 10% is pres- 
ently under cultivation. 

d) And “. . . enough has been done 
to prove that there are incredibly vast 
reserves of food, of water, of certain 
minerals, and of power [in the sea] 
which have hardly been touched. What 
is more, the work that has already been 
completed along a dozen different lines 
has provided us with the knowledge 
and the technical ability we need to 
draw on these reserves.”** 


It is clear, then, that, as we have 
said, hunger follows imperialism. 
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There is no simple correlation be- 
tween population density and the 
poverty of a nation as might be pre- 
dicted from the theory of Malthus. 

Josue de Castro, long-time associate 
of Lord Boyd-Orr’s in UNESCO, 
drives this point home with a moun- 
tain of statistics. In his The Geogra- 
phy of Hunger, we read: 


There is not a single country in 
South America in which the population 
is free of hunger... . An area... of 
extremely defective nutrition .. . 
(which) embraces three-fourths of the 
land surface of the continent and in- 
cludes the following regions: Venezuela, 
Columbia, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Chile, the northeast and extreme south 
of Argentina, the western half of Para- 
guay and the northern half of Brazil. 


He asks: “Is it possible that the 
land is overcrowded, and the starva- 
tion is due to overpopulation?” And 
he answers: 


Far from it. . . . A population of 
only 90,000,000 inhabitants is scattered 
over an area of more than 7,000,000 
square miles—among the lowest in the 
world. . . . The prevailing starvation 
in South America is a direct conse- 
quence of the continent’s historic past. 
This history is one of colonial exploi- 
tation. . . . One finds a whole region 
giving itself up entirely to the mono- 
culture . . . of a single product . . 
wasting material wealth and neglecting 
the potentialities of regional food sup- 
ply. . . . The Brazilian northeast is a 
good example. . . . It had a climate 
favorable to agriculture. . . . Today the 
all-absorbing, self-destructive sugar in- 
dustry has stripped all the available 
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land and covered it completely wit) 
sugar cane; as a result this is one ¢ 
the starvation areas of the continer 
(pp. 79-80). 


De Castro moves from one majo; 
exploitation area to another, from the 
Caribbean to the south of the U.S.A, 
from the Near East to the Far East, 
from Africa to Europe, showing point 
for point, place for place, how the 
ruthless exploitation by imperialism 
destroys the economy, prevents a nt 
tional agriculture and thus crn 

' 
4 










hundreds of millions into poverty 
and starvation. 


* * * 


But these refutations of Malthus, } 
as devastating as they are, do not} 
constitute a theory of sarees | 
Nor do they explain the “dispropor- 
tionate” growth of the most destitute 
sectors of the population. 

Population has grown from 14 
billion in 1900 to about 2.4 billion 
in 1950. If the present rate of increase 
is maintained there will be some 4 
billion human beings in the year 
2000. 

What does explain the past and 
present fluctuations in the level of 
population? Is there a theory which 
will uncover the causes behind these 
fluctuations and thus be able to make 
reasonable predictions of future popu- 
lation trends? 

Such a theory exists. The laws of 
population growth were discovered 
by Marx. Their accurate depiction 
of the population trends both prior 
to and subsequent to their discovery 
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confirms their correctness. 

It is to a consideration of these 
laws that we now turn. 

Meek points out: “To Marx and 
Engels, any explanation of social 
phenomena such as overpopulation 
under capitalism in terms of an ‘eter- 
nal law’ was bound to appear super- 
ficial and inadequate. This was the 
basis of their main general criticism 
of Malthus’ theory of population. . . .” 

Thus Marx and Engels denied that, 
“the law of population is the same 
at all times and at all places.” On 
the contrary they maintained, “every 
stage of development has its own 
law of population.” 

To understand the reason for the 
emergence of “relative surplus-popu- 
lation” under capitalism, says Marx, 
one must consider the influence of 
the growth of capital upon the lot of 
the laboring class. 


THE MARXIAN THEORY 
OF POPULATION 


The process of capitalist produc- 
tion is a process of accumulation; an 
accumulation of both the means of 
production (constant capital) and 
living labor power (variable capital). 

The growth of capitai involves the 
growth of its variable portion (all 
other factors remaining constant). 
“Accumulation of capital,” Marx 
wrote in Capital, “is therefore, in- 
crease of the proletariat” (I, p. 673). 

Under the special stimuli to en- 
richment which characterized the 
arly stages of capitalism, such as 
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the opening of new markets or of 
new types of industry (as railroads), 
because of newly developed social 
needs corresponding to this stage of 
development of society, because of 
the plunder of the colonial peoples, 
the scale of accumulation underwent 
periods of sudden expansion. Popu- 
lation growth was unable to keep 
pace. “At certain periods in the his- 
tory of England, for example, during 
the whole of the 15th century and 
in the first half of the 18th, consider- 
able lamentation was heard on this 
score” (Capital, I, p. 672). 

At such periods the entire state 
apparatus was employed to increase 
the number of laborers available. The 
working force was increased by dis- 
possessing the agricultural popula- 
tion, by the importation of slave la- 
bor, by the employment of child 
labor. Certain nations, for example 
Ireland, had as their main “trade” 
the export of labor. During the years 
1861 to 1874 the total number of 
emigrants amounted to 2,325,922. 

Under such encouragement the 
population of some of the nations 
developing industry increased at un- 
heard-of speed. It is interesting to 
examine some of the statistics of 
population growth since the begin- 
ning of the 19th century to see how 
closely population growth conforms 
to the capitalist development of a 
nation. 

The rapid spurts in the population 
in Germany and Japan are particu- 
larly instructive. The main capitalist 
development occurred in these na- 











tions for the first time in the middle 
of the 19th century and we see clearly 
the reflection of this development in 
the population figures given below. 

How then does a surplus popula- 
tion appear? 

The argument thus far has as- 
sumed that the ratio of constant to 
variable capital remains the same. 
The fact is that the organic composi- 
tion of capital is not a constant. The 
proportion of capital invested in the 
means of production steadily in- 
creases compared to the portion in- 
vested in variable capital. That is, 
the productivity of labor constantly 
increases. Or, saying the same thing 
in another way, the mass of means 
of production set in motion by the 
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creases. This of course does not mean 
that the relative decrease in variable 
capital causes a fall in its absolute 
quantity.* 

Such changes in the composition 
of capital are an inevitable conse- 
quence of the capitalist productive 
relation. “All methods for raising 
the social productive power of la- 
bor ... are at the same time meth- 
ods for the increased production of 
surplus value or surplus product, 
which in turn is the formative ele- 
ment in accumulation” (Capital, |, 
p. 684). 

The inner necessity of capitalist 
development is accumulation. At first 
slowly but with ever increasing speed, 
and as a function of the amount of 


individual laborer constantly in- capital accumulation, a continuing 
POPULATION GROWTH SINCE 1800 
(in millions) 
England 
Decade Japan Germany Italy & Wales Ireland 
1800 25 23 18 9 5 
1810 26 25 18 10 6 
1820 26 27 19 12 7 
1830 27 29 21 14 8 
1840 27 32 23 16 8 
1850 27 36 24 17 7 
1860 30 38 25 20 6 
1870 33 41 26 23 5 
1880 36 44 28 26 5 
1890 40 47 30 29 5 
1900 44 55 32 32 4 
1910 49 64 34 36 4 
1920 63 62 38 37 4 
1930 64 65 42 37 4 
1940 74 68 44 42 4 
1950 79 72 46 42 3 


* Marx’ explanation of the increasing organic 
composition of capital and its effects was reviewed 








recently in Welland's article “On the Law of 
Maximum Profits,” Political Affairs, January and 
February, 1954. 
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technical revolution goes on. A ma- 
jor consequence of this process is 
the relative diminution of the portion 
of capital expended on labor power 
as compared to means of production. 


The laboring population therefore 
produces, along with the accumulation 
of capital produced by it, the means by 
which itself is made relatively super- 
fluous, is turned into a relative surplus 
population; and does this to an always 
increasing extent. This is a law of popu- 
lation peculiar to the capitalist mode of 
production; and in fact every special 
historic mode of production has its own 
special laws of population, historically 
valid within its limits alone (Capital, 
I, pp. 692-93). 


But a relative surplus population 
is more than just a product of ac- 
cumulation. It becomes a condition 
for existence of the capitalist rela- 
tion. Marx wrote: 


With accumulation, and the develop- 
ment of the productiveness of labor 
that accompanies it, the power of sud- 
den expansion of capital grows also; 
... There must be the possibility of 
throwing great masses of men suddenly 
on the decisive points without injury 
to the scale of production in other 
spheres. Overpopulation supplies these 
masses. The course characteristic of 
modern industry, viz., a decennial cycle 
(interrupted by smaller oscillations), of 
periods of average activity, production 
at high pressure, crisis and stagnation, 
depends on the constant formation, the 
greater or less absorption, and the re- 
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formation of the industrial reserve army 
of surplus population. In their turn, the 
varying phases of the industrial cycle 
recruit the surplus population, and be- 
come one of the most energetic agents 
of its reproduction. This peculiar course 
of modern industry, which occurs in 
no earlier period of human history, was 
also impossible in the childhood of 
capitalist production. The composition 
of capital changed but very slowly. With 
its accumulation, therefore, there kept 
pace, on the whole, a corresponding 
growth in the demand for labor. Slow 
as was the advance of accumulation 
compared with that of more modern 
times, it found a check in the natural 
limits of the exploitable laboring popu- 
lation, limits which could be only got 
rid of by forcible means to be men- 
tioned later. [Marx had reference here 
to the eviction of the agricultural popu- 
lation, the attraction of people from 
backward nations, the growth of child 
labor, slavery, etc.] The expansion by 
fits and starts of the scale of production 
is the preliminary to its equally sudden 
contraction; the latter again evokes the 
former, but the former is impossible 
without disposable human material, 
without an increase in the number of 
laborers independently of the absolute 
growth of the population. This increase 
is effected by the simple process that 
constantly “sets free” a part of the la- 
borers; by methods which lessen the 
number of laborers employed in pro- 
portion to the increased production. 
The whole form of the movement of 
modern industry depends, therefore, 
upon the constant transformation of a 
part of the laboring population into 
unemployed or half-employed hands 


(Capital, 1, pp. 693-94). 
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In addition to being a fluid reserve 
of potential variable capital the in- 
dustrial reserve army has another 
role. The existence of the industrial 
army places a brake upon the wage 
demands of the employed workers 
and compels them to submit to speed- 
up and more intense exploitation. 


Relative surplus-population is there- 
fore the pivot upon which the law of 
supply and demand of labor works. It 
confines the field of action of this law 
within the limits absolutely convenient 
to the activity of exploitation and to the 
domination of capital. 


Still another aspect of the popula- 
tion problem under capitalism must 
be considered. The surplus popula- 
tion itself is a self-propagating ele- 
ment. Furthermore this segment of 
the population increases at a propor- 
tionately greater rate than do the 
other segments of the population. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN 
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Marx noted this fact: 

In fact, not only the number of births 
and deaths, but the absolute size of the 
families stand in inverse proportion to 
the height of wages, and therefore to 
the amount of means of subsistence of 
which the different categories of la. 
borers dispose (Capital, I, p. 701). 

The statistics below from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Popula- 
tion Differential Fertility, 1940 and 
1910” serve to substantiate this point. 

Similar trends can be discerned 
among the most exploited colonial 
peoples (China before this decade, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines and 
many other countries of the Far and 
Middle East and in Latin America). 

The “disproportionate” growth of 
the most pauperized sections of the 
working class has become a major 
element in the neo-Malthusian argu- 
ment. As shown earlier, neo-Malthu- 
sianism here reveals its misanthropic 
character, its pseudo-science as no- 


PER NATIVE WHITE WOMAN* 


AGED 45-49 YEARS IN 1940” 


Monthly Rental Number of Children Gain or 
Value of Home Women per Woman Loss % 
under $5.00 177,140 4.50 103 
$5.00-$9.00 262,560 3-93 78 
$10.00-$14.00 277,820 3-31 49 
$15.00-$19.00 249,080 2.93 32 
$20.00-$29.00 469,260 2.52 15 
$30.00-$39.00 369,260 2.15 —3 
$40.00-$49.00 235,480 1.90 —i4 
$50.00-$74.00 286,580 1.75 =n 
$75.00-$99.00 84,880 1.71 —23 
$100.00 & up 91,920 1.85 —I7 
. families in the lowest income groups replaced 


* The inclusion of Negro mothers in the sta- 
tistics would not change the conclusion. Negro 


themselves at about a 2-1 ratio. 
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where else. The refutation of the 
conclusions drawn by it from the 
fact of differential fertility need not 
| 2 be recapitulated here. 
of The increasing rise in the organic 
la. | composition of capital, the techno- 
logical revolution, the increasing 
the f complexity of the machine, demand 
ila } increasingly skilled labor. To meet 
and | this need mass education is developed 
int. — under capitalism, with long periods 
ned | of technical or apprenticeship train- 
nial | ing. Thus the cost of production of 
ade, # such labor (highly skilled workers, 
and engineers, chemists, physicists, ac- 
and | countants, etc.) increases. Further- 
ca). | more the time of reproduction of 
1 of } such members of the community 
| becomes greater. When an engineer, 
for example, plans a family, he nor- 
rgu- § mally thinks in turn of reproducing 
thu- [ himself at least on the same level of 
opic f training. But to do this he must be 
no- f willing to support his son for the 
first 20-24 years of his life; only then 
* can his son be self-supporting. A large 
family under such conditions is a 
severe drain on the family economy. 
Consequently the more highly skilled 
3 workers in general have fewer chil- 
8 dren. Statistics show that the drop 
9 in birth rate is in strict proportion 
2 
5 


ths 
the 





* 
& 
Bt 
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to the cost and time of reproduction 
) of the skills of the family bread- 
3 winner. Thus, despite the relatively 
4 high income of an engineer, eco- 
nomically he is in a difficult position 





: with respect to raising a family. That 
7 finances are in fact a limiting factor 
eplaced 





is shown by the table on differential 
birth rates. In the $100 and over 
category, where the financial pres- 
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sures on the family lighten, we note 
a distinct upturn in the birth rate. 


Among the lowest-paid strata of 
the working class, among the farm 
proletariat, and in the colonial coun- 
tries a rather different situation exists. 
There conditions of life are miser- 
able, almost beyond belief; but even 
this miserable existence is under con- 
stant threat of absolute extinction. 
To face their economic problem they 
must constantly seek to add as many 
wage earners as possible to the fam- 
ily unit to avert impending doom. 
In the terrible conditions of life in 
which they are forced to exist, a child 
is a minimal expense. Furthermore, 
at the age of 5-6 years he is already 
an economic asset. An Indian family, 
where the average life span is in the 
neighborhood of 25 years, is always 
burdened down with the worn out, 
the crippled and ill, in a word the 
casualties of imperialist exploitation. 
To such a family a child is an eco- 
nomic necessity, a bread-winner 
whose presence may mean the differ- 
ence between total extinction and the 
ability to survive. 


Thus it is that under capitalism on 
the one hand there develops a body 
of skilled workers and professionals 
with a lower birth rate and on the 
other hand there continue to exist 
large masses of hand laborers in in- 
dustry and on the land with a higher 
birth rate.* 





* Stalin points out in his Economic Problems 
that side by side with developed techniques, capi- 
talism also resorts to hand labor wherever the 


latter yields the highest profits. See Perlo’s discus- 
sion of sharecropping in The Negro and Southern 


Agriculture, especially Chapter . 








THE FUTURE OF 
POPULATION TRENDS 


What of the future of population? 
What can be said of the population 
trends in the future communist 
world? 

This question was asked of Engels, 
and he replied, in a letter of 1881: 


There is, of course, the abstract possi- 
bility that the number of people will 
become so great that limits will have to 
be set to their increase. But if at some 
stage communist society finds itself 
obliged to regulate the production of 
human beings, just as it has already 
come to regulate the production of 
things, it will be precisely this society 
alone, which can carry this out without 
difficulty. .. . At any rate, it is for the 
people in the communist society to de- 
cide whether, when, and how this is 
to be done, and what means they wish 
to employ for the purpose.” 


The first population problem in 
the Soviet Union has been one of 
too few people. In a society where 
the fruits of labor are enjoyed by 
the producers themselves, a remark- 
able transition has taken place. In 
1800 there were some 40,000,000 peo- 
ple in Russia. These people suffered 
from all the effects of supposed “over- 
population”—extreme poverty, high 
death rate and mass unemployment. 
Today it is estimated that some 
200,000,000 people inhabit the Soviet 
Union and there is no overpopulation, 
no poverty, no unemployment. 

In the Soviet Union today there is 
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a shortage of labor in all categories 
of employment. In fact, the Soviet 
Government, when faced with the 
decreased birth rate associated with 
the first changes following the revo- 
lution, took firm measures to reverse 
this trend. At the present stage of 
development of the Soviet Union 
and for the foreseeable future, over- 
population is an impossibility. 

The Soviet Union is in the stage 
of Socialism. Its basic economic law 
is the maximum satisfaction of the 
needs of the people. It is intransition 
to Communism. To accomplish this 
transition it is necessary, said Stalin: 








To secure such a cultural advance | 
ment of society as will secure for all | 
members of society the all-round devel- | 
opment of their physical and mental 
abilities, so that the members of society 
may be in a position to receive an edu- 
cation sufficient to enable them to be 
active agents of social development, and 
in a position freely to choose their occu- 
pations and not be tied all their lives, 
owing to the existing division of labor, 
to some one occupation.” 


No wonder such a society is the 
mortal enemy of misanthropic neo 
malthusianism Under the conditions 
which exist in the Soviet Union to- 
day, one factor required for rapid 
advancement to the goal of Commu- 
nism is more people. In a socialist 
society more people mean the ability 
to create a greater wealth for all. And 
as the wealth, both material and cul- 
tural, of the Soviet Union builds up, 
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so will the transition to Communism 
be accelerated. 


But no doubt a day will come 
when the people of the Soviet Union 
together with the people of the world 
will have completed the transition 
to Communism. In such a society the 
recurring shortages and “excess” of 
population will then be determined 
by the free choice of the individuals 
in harmony with the conditions of 
their society. 
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By Vicente Merischi 


Present Tasks in Argentina” 





Member, Central Committee, Communist Party of Argentina 


Over TEN years have passed since the 
group headed by the former Colonel 
Peron came to power in Argentina 
as a result of the military coup of 
June 4, 1943, and nearly eight years 
since the election of February 24, 
1946, made General Peron President. 
Thus enough time has passed for the 
purpose of comparing the words and 
deeds of the Peron Government, of 
looking at the promises and seeing 
what exactly this Government has 
given to the working class and the 
people. 

What did the Peronists promise 
the people when seeking their sup- 
port, and what have they done for 
them in reality? 

They promised to abolish the privi- 
leges of the landlord oligarchy, to 
carry out agrarian reform and to 
transfer the land to the peasants and 
agricultural workers. As is known, 
the Peronists fought the election in 
the countryside under the slogan 
“Land to the tillers.” But the privi- 
leges of the landlord oligarchy have 
not been abolished nor has the land 
been transferred “to the tillers.” As 





* Reprinted from For « Lasting Peace, For « 


People’s Democracy, January 15, 1954. 





was the case before, the latifundia— 
the scourge of the Argentine econ- 
omy—not only continue to exist, but 
are multiplying in a number of prov- 
inces. Last June the President as- 
sured the big landowners and the 
joint-stock companies owning land 
that the Government had no inten- 
tion of infringing on their “lawful” 
interests, in other words, had no in- 
tention of carrying out an agrarian 
reform. 

The Peronists promised to abolish 
the exploitation of man by man and, 
by means of a “sharing of the profits” 
of the employers among the work- 
ing people, to abolish the privileges 
of the foreign monopolies and of big 
capital. However, exploitation of 
man has not been abolished (its abo- 
lition is impossible under capitalism), 
it has, in fact, been intensified, with 
the rich becoming richer and the 
poor becoming poorer. Unemploy- 
ment is growing day by day, while 
wages are frozen and prices rising all 
the time. There is a shortage of 
goods of prime necessity. 

They promised to mobilize all the 
national resources for a rapid and 
independent development of industry 
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and agriculture and to see to it that 
foreign capital did not penetrate into 
the economy of the country. In fact, 
however, foreign capital has not in 
the least been prevented in any way 
from penetrating our country. At 
the moment there is even a law in 
our country favoring foreign invest- 
ments. At the same time the gov- 
ernment has abandoned the policy of 
nationalizing the big imperialist en- 
terprises operating in the country 
(Electric Company, Standard Oil 
) Company, meat-packing enterprises, 
etc.). What is more, the contem- 
plated participation of American 
capital in the exploitation of the state 
oil fields would signify the transfer 
of our oil into the hands of the U.S. 
monopolies. 

They promised to rule on the basis 
of democratic principles. Instead of 
the promised fidelity to democratic 
and republican principles, martial 
lw has been proclaimed for an in- 
definite period, individual guaran- 
tees and the rights of citizens have 
been suspended and a regressive re- 
form of criminal and procedural 
codes effected, etc. A whole series of 
reactionary laws, aimed at turning 
the country into a state of the cor- 
porative fascist type, are now in 
force. 

Playing with the slogan of a “third 
position” they promised to conduct 
an independent and peaceful foreign 
policy. Instead, the Peron Govern- 
ment has ratified the aggressive pact 
fisted by the United States of Amer- 
ka in Rio de Janeiro on the coun- 
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tries of Latin America and, more 
than once, has expressed its solidarity 
with the aggressive policy of the 
United States. 

And so, even though the Peronist 
leaders claim that a “national-libera- 
tion revolution” has taken place in 
Argentina, the old social-economic 
structure remains intact: the coun- 
tryside is dominated by the latifundia, 
while foreign monopolies dominate 
the nationalist economy. This ex- 
plains why our country, while por- 
trayed as being an independent coun- 
try, is in fact dependent on the 
imperialist powers. This also explains 
why Argentina trades almost ex- 
clusively with the United States and 
Britain, instead of with those coun- 
tries who have no imperialist aims 
and whose trade relations are based 
on principles of mutual benefit and 
respect for national independence. 

Owing to the fact that the prom- 
ised deep-going transformations have 
not been carried out, the economic 
crisis in the country has been further 
aggravated. 

* * 

Until recently the Peron Govern- 
ment persisted in denying the exist- 
ence of a crisis in the country. Con- 
fronted with grim reality the Peron- 
ist leaders are now forced to admit 
that there is a crisis, but they still 
try to prove that it has arisen for 
reasons that “do not depend on the 
will of the Government,” referring 
to drought at home and signs of 
crisis in other capitalist countries, 
which have narrowed the market. 
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Actually, although drought has af- smoke-screen of the so-called “third § 
flicted the country for two years in way” between the camp of war and— lin 
succession, and has left its mark on the camp of peace. But the “third lan 
economic conditions, it is not a cause way” was abandoned every time the f 
of the crisis. The real cause lies in American imperialists insisted that f 28 


the economic structure of the coun- the Government express itself inf Be 
try itself. favor of their aggressive policy. wa 

And the reason why the signs of |= The object of the recent visit of 
crisis in the big imperialist countries Latin America by Milton Eisen} 
are felt so strongly in Argentina is hower, brother of the U.S. President, | 
that our economy has been tied to was to secure for the American mo | Pe 
the economy of the U.S.A. and Brit- nopolies the raw materials of this the 
ain. This is evident from the in- part of the continent for the needs of Ei 
crease of the production of raw ma- their industry, markets for their ) de 
terials and foodstuffs for export, the goods, guarantees for capital invest | " 
quantity and low prices of which ments and support for their aggres 
are fixed by the imperialist monopo- sive policy. And despite the fact that } the 
lies, and from the imports of fuel, the unilateral trade agreements im- to 
machinery, spare parts and other posed by the U.S. on our country 
goods, the high prices of which are during almost the eight years of the be 
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also fixed by the monopolies. Peron Government proved detrimen- de 
Another factor which causes a tal to the Argentine national econ- the 
sharpening of the crisis in the coun- omy, Peron resolutely orientes him — “ 
try is the tendency of the Peron Gov- self on the U.S. market and on a 
c 


ernment to adapt Argentina’s econ- American capital, asserting that this 
omy to the war economy of the im-__ will “help to overcome” the crisis and § “# 
perialist countries and to the prepara- to “stimulate” economic develop 


tion for a third world war which ment. iz 
Peron has always regarded as being = For a period of years the Peron § W° 
inevitable. He takes this perspective ist ruling circles have deceived and ") 


as the starting point for his home confused the working masses by their 
and foreign policy which he has anti-imperialist, and anti-American 
subordinated to the so-called “West- demagogy. They have claimed that : 
ern” camp headed by the United they are carrying out “a revolution” 
States. and defending the “national inde- 
A considerable section of the peo pendence,” backing their demagogy | P* 
ple had no clear idea of the perspec- with all kinds of propaganda. 
tive from which Peron proceeded — But shortly before Milton Eisen- 





in charting his foreign policy—the hower’s visit and chiefly after his s 
perspective of a third world war, negotiations with General Peron and . 


because this was concealed by the members of the Peron Government, 
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the Government-controlled press re- 
linquished the campaign against the 
landlord oligarchy, against the for- 
cign monopolies and _ especially 
against American imperialism. Why? 
Because it was necessary to pave the 
way for the so-called “national alli- 
ance” between the Peronist reac- 
tionary circles and the reactionary 
circles of the Opposition, which the 
Peron Government needed to fulfill 
the undertakings given to Milton 
Eisenhower. According to these un- 
dertakings, Argentina opens its doors 
to American capital, ensuring for it 
the maximum profit, as testified by 
the recently adopted law in relation 
to foreign capital investments. 

For what purposes will this capital 
be used? During the Parliamentary 
debate on this question it was said 
that the capital would be invested in 
vital branches of the economy such 
as the oil industry, mining, transport, 
etc. In this way, predatory American 
capitalism, allegedly driven out of the 
window as a result of the national- 
ization of a number of enterprises, 
would enter the country through the 
front door and under the protection 
of law. 

* * «© 

To the extent that these conces- 
sions to imperialism and the landlord 
oligarchy become known they evoke 
profound indignation among all pro- 
gressive and democratic sections in 
Argentina. 

So strong is the indignation that 
the Peronist press has been forced to 
deny the carrying out of a policy of 
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subordination to the oligarchy and 
foreign capital. For example, La Epo- 
ca wrote on August 28, 1953, that 
foreign capital would enter the coun- 
try “in order to accelerate develop- 
ment of the national economy as 
envisaged in Government plans, and 
for the purpose of basing the new 
economy on a solid foundation.” 

So, according to Peronist logic, 
American capital enters our country 
not for the purpose of getting maxi- 
mum profit, not to plunder our na- 
tional resources and brutally exploit 
the people but for the purpose of 
“accelerating” development of the 
national economy! 

But our people have not forgotten 
that it was Peron who, on October 
II, 1951 published an article headed: 
“This is how the devil pays,” in 
which he wrote, “international super- 
capitalism deprives other countries 
of the necessary resources,” “does not 
live up to its words,” “systematically 
does not fulfill its solemn promises 
and obligations,” “organizes block- 
ades, sabotage and slander.” 

In fact, by the time of Milton 
Eisenhower’s arrival in Argentina 
the Peronist Government had al- 
ready taken a “new course” with the 
result that on July 16, 1953, Peron 
declared: “There are no unsettled 
problems between Argentina and the 
U.S.A.” Thereafter the Peronist press 
“forgot” all about American imperial- 
ism and began to sing the praises of 
Milton Eisenhower’s mission and of 
the U.S. Government. 

As we see, prior to the “new 
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course” the Government and the 
Peronist press proclaimed that Amer- 
ican capital invested in our country 
would pursue colonial and predatory 
aims. With the adoption of the “new 
course” they changed their tune and 
now say that American capital is a 
“progressive” capital which will con- 
tribute to the “development” needed 
by the country and will confine itself 
to moderate profits, relinquishing the 
idea of maximum profit. 

This propaganda pursues the aim 
of convincing public opinion that in 
America, with Eisenhower’s advent 
to power, there is “no longer any” 
American imperialism. The ruling 
circles of Argentina would like the 
working class, the entire people to 
relinquish their well-grounded con- 
viction that American capital is in- 
vested in Argentina for the sole pur- 
pose of ensuring maximum profits 
for the U.S. monopolies. 

* * . 


It is not fortuitous that Peron’s 
appeal for “national agreement” was 
immediately taken up by the leaders 
of the National Democratic Party 
(a conservative party), the main rep- 
resentative of the interests of the 
landlord oligarchy, and by other re- 
actionary politicians. The “national 
agreement” found favor also among 
leaders of the Progressive-Demo- 
cratic Party, in the so-called “Social- 
ist movement,” which has nothing in 
common with Socialism, and among 
the higher clergy. Such are the people 
who backed the Peronist “new 
course.” 
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On July 10, 1953, the Government 

summed up the results of these dec- 
larations and announced that since 
the other parties had not accepted the 
“agreement” in the way the Govern- 
ment understood it, the martial law 
will be prolonged. Facts show that 
the “agreement,” lauded by the Gov- 
enrment, signifies the subordination 
of the political parties to the Govern- 


July 30, the Peronist deputy, Gomez, 
disclosed the real intentions of the 
Peronist circles: to do away with the 
political parties and complete the 
construction of the state which is to 
rely on a unified party of a fascist 
corporate type. 

To achieve this aim, measures are 
being taken such as restricting the 
activities of the non-Peronist parties, 
prolonging martial law indefinitely, 
arresting members of the other po 
litical parties and planting agents in 
the parties with a view to paralyzing 
their activities and disintegrating 
them. 

But should the other parties, de- 
spite these measures, reject the gov- 
ernment-dictated “agreement,” then 
the so-called “movement” is to be 
launched which will unite all those 
expelled from their respective parties 
for the undermining and disruptive 
activity which they carried out in 
these parties; these people will then 
be given a name and the title deeds 
to the property of the parties from 


which they have been expelled. This | 


exactly is the way things stand with 
the “Socialist movement” Party 
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headed by Enrique Dickman and 


others. 
The Argentina Communist Party 


maintains that it is necessary to cre- 





ate an atmosphere of democratic co- 
existence in which each party could 
outline and explain its program and 
its aims, counter-posing them to the 
programs and aims of the other par- 
ties, and thus let the people freely 
choose the Party they wish to sup- 
port, the Party that in their view 
will champion their interests best 
of all. 

The Argentina Communist Party 
is fighting to win the support of the 
working class and the people for an 
anti-imperialist and anti-oligarchy 
National Democratic Front that 
would contribute to the preservation 
of world peace and give its backing 
to a government working for these 
aims. 

The founding of such a front is 
all the more necessary because, if the 
national policy pursues the Peronist 
“new course,” the economic crisis 
will become still more acute and with 
it the discontent felt in society and 
the political instability. 

Over a period of years the Com- 
munist Party has been fighting for 
national unity with a view to a pro- 
gressive solution of the economic and 
social problems of the country and 
for ensuring its national sovereignty. 
But national unity to be genuinely 
progressive must have democratic, 
anti-oligarchy and anti-imperialist 
aims. The so-called official “agree- 
ment” does not bear a democratic 
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character, being proposed in condi- 
tions of the martial law, and is not 
progressive since it is designed to 
preserve the backward social-eco- 
nomic structure; it is not national 
because it is designed to protect the 
handful of oligarchic families and 
big capitalists and opens the doors to 
foreign capital, to the detriment of 
the interests of the vast majority of 
the people of Argentina. 

The Communist Party maintains 
that in order to take the country out 
of the present grave situation it is 
necessary to achieve unity of action 
by all the progressive forces: workers, 
peasants, people of the free profes- 
sions, intellectuals, small traders and 
industrialists, those sections of the 
national bourgeoisie whose interests 
are not linked with the interests of 
the oligarchy and imperialism; the 
Communists, Socialists, Peronists, the 
Radicals and Liberals and non-party 
people, religious people and atheists. 

As a result of persistent efforts by 
the Communist Party, unity of action 
is being realized daily in numerous 
actions in defense of the economic 
and social interests of the working 
class and of the people as a whole, 
in defense of democratic liberties, 
national independence and peace. 

But these joint actions are still not 
sufficient to exert a decisive influence 
on the course of events. Consequent- 
ly, the Party is striving to ensure 
that everywhere the working class 
and the people engage in united ac- 
tion by forming committees of strug- 
gle for promoting the most varied 
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demands: defense of wages and the 
right to work, against high prices 
and high taxes, against eviction of 
peasants, for trade-union democracy, 
democratic liberties and civil rights, 
for the release of political prisoners 
and defense of peace. 

The popularization of unity of ac- 
tion by the Party must lead to the 
formation of a broad National Dem- 
ocratic Front which would be the 
pillar of a people’s and democratic 
government. This government would 
have to take the necessary minimum 
steps in order to save the country 
from the danger of economic catas- 
trophe and create the necessary con- 
ditions for carrying out measures 
which would change the present so- 
cial-economic structure with the view 
to transforming the country into a 
democratic and independent state, 
strong and prosperous and aligning 
itself with the countries fighting for 
progress, national independence and 
peace. 

Realization of these aims is favored 
not only by the national but also by 
the international situation. In recent 
years the camp of peace, democracy 
and Socialism has become consider- 
ably stronger and bigger. Simultane- 
ously, the camp of war, economic 
and social regress, fascist reaction 
and colonialism, is disintegrating and 
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shrinking. The firm and consistent 
stand taken by the Soviet Union in 
international politics, in the matter 
of upholding peace, is the main guar- 
antee of the victory of the great move- 
ment of the peoples of the world for 
peace. 

Consequently, all who are fighting 
in Argentina for the liberation of the | 
country from imperialist bondage en- 
thusiastically welcomed the trade 
agreement signed recently with the 
Soviet Union. The working people 





are watching vigilantly to see that } 


this agreement is carried out and 
extended. 

The Argentina Communist Party 
unswervingly defends the national 
interests and fights for unification of 
the working people, for the destruc- 
tion of the grievous yoke imposed 
by the imperialist trusts, for active 
participation by Argentina in strug- 
gle with those countries who are 
firmly determined to preserve world 
peace. 

Events are developing in favor of 
those marching along the pathway 
of democracy, progress, social well- 
being, national independence and 
peace. Victory will go to those taking 
this path. All the activity of the Ar- 
gentina Communist Party is chan- 
nelled in this direction. 
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FOREWORD 


It is impossible to grasp the full meaning of today’s struggles for peace,§ 
democracy and economic security without understanding the historic de- T 
velopment of our country; and there is no way to understand the historic 
development of the United States without knowledge of the major rolef A, 
which the Negro people have played and continue to play in shaping the 
economic, political and social life of America. This is one general reason 
why William Z. Foster's The Negro People in American History should be} 3: 
studied carefully and systematically by all who seek to hasten social pro- 
gress. Herein are theoretical insights and tactical lessons of major importance | C. 
for the working class and its allies in all of the great struggles of our day, 

There is another, more specific, reason why this book should be studied 
by everyone associated with the labor-progressive movement—to obtain a 
deep, well-rounded understanding of the past, present and future of the 
Negro question in our country. Never before has there been so perceptive 
an analysis of the relations of the Negro people to the whole period of 
American history; and along with and flowing from this history there is 
substantial analysis of current developments and perspectives in the strug- 
gle for Negro freedom. D 

Comrade Foster’s new book is a major achievement in historiography. ; 
Its data and insight are based upon the works of hundreds of previous stu- 
dents—notably such outstanding Negro historians as Carter G. Woodson 
and W. E. B. Du Bois, and such Marxist scholars as Herbert Aptheker, 
Harry Haywood, Philip Foner, and James Allen. Its basic premises and 
methodology are those of Marxism-Leninism, developed in many lands over 
the past century. Thus, The Negro People in American History represents 
the culmination of an enormous amount of work in this and related fields. 
The whole is supplemented and woven into a comprehensive, highly illu- 
minating and fast-moving analysis by the foremost Marxist scholar and 
working class leader of our country. Here, indeed, is a valuable weapon 
in the ideological struggles of our day. 

In the “Preface” to this volume, Comrade Foster states that the Negro | ©: 
people “are a decisive force in our general political life, and their fight | Ff, 
against gross injustice and oppression has become an issue of major im- 
portance in the growing worldwide struggle of the oppressed colonial peo- 
ples for national liberation.” It will make a big difference in the life of 
our country when scores of thousands of progressives come to grasp fully 
the meaning and implications of that generalization. And the labor-progres- 
sive movement will make great strides toward that end if it uses the accom- 
panying study-guide as the basis for widespread, organized, systematic study 
of The Negro People in American History. 






Doxey A. WILKERSON 
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Topic One: Origin of the Negro Question in the United States 


(Chapters 1-6) 


. Negro history as a weapon in struggle for Negro liberation. (Introduc- 


tion) 


. African background. Economic, social, political, and ethnic situation in 


Africa before European invasions. Its cultural contributions. (15-20) 


. The rape of Africa. (20-31) 
I. 


The European merchant capitalists’ grab for African wealth and 
labor-power. 


2. Resistance of Africans. 


5. 
. Slavery in American colonies. (32-41) 
I. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


. Early slave resistance in America, before the Revolution. (41-42) 


4: 


. Beginnings of Negro slavery and of international slave trade. 
. The slave trade as a major method of primitive accumulation of 


capital, (See also Marx, Capital (International Publishers), I, 775, 


784-785.) 
The horrors of the slave trade. 


Beginnings of American plantation system, a typical colonial system 
of agriculture, producing crops that did not interfere with British 
economy. The plantation system as a form adapted to gang labor, 
therefore to slavery. 

The search for labor-power for the plantations. Slavery and inden- 
ture as methods of solving the labor shortage. 


. The grafting of slavery, a pre-capitalist form, onto a country already 


on the road to capitalist development. 

Why slavery did not flourish in the North. 
Legalization of slavery. 

Adoption of slave codes. 


. Negro slavery and the American Revolution. (43-50) 
I. 
2. 


3- 


The character of the Revolution; its causes. 

The Negro in the American armed forces. 

Efforts of the Negro people to gain freedom during the Revolution. 
a. Flight from plantations. 

b. Petitions for emancipation. 

c. Slave revolts. 

Contradiction within the Revolutionary camp: continuation of slav- 
ery in a nation fighting for freedom. 


. The young, independent nation and the growth of emancipationist 


sentiment. (56-62) 
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2. 





. Abolition of slavery in North within twenty years after the Revolu. 


. Early anti-slavery organizations. 


H. Negro resistance to slavery and Jim-Crow in the young nation. (62-66) 
I. 
2. Slave insurrections. 
3. Influence of Haitian Revolution on U.S. slave system. 


I. Slavery and the Constitution. (50-55) 
I. 
2. 


J. The struggle against the growing international slave trade. (67-72) 
I. 


2. 


3. 


4 


K. The War of 1812 and the Negro people. (72-74) 
I. 
2. 
Additional Reading: 
1. Aptheker, Herbert: The Negro in the American Revolution (N. Y, 
1940). 
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tion. 
The Northwest Ordinance, 1787, and its prohibition of slavery. 


Beginnings of special organizations of the Negro people. 


Class character of Constitutional Convention. 
The Constitutional surrender to slavery. 
a. Failure to abolish slavery. 


b. Fugitive-slave clause. 


c. Counting of 3/5 of slaves in apportioning representation. 
d. Continuation of slave trade at least until 1808. 


Outlawing of international slave trade by Britain in 1807 and by 

US. in 1808. 

Reasons for American sentiment against the trade. 

a. Democratic upsurge as result of Revolution and of subsequent 
movements for greater democracy. 

b. Growth of profitable domestic slave trade within U.S. 

c. Desire of big planters to protect price of slaves they already owned. 

Reasons for British sentiment against the trade. 

a. Continued rise of manufacturers in opposition to landlords and 
merchants. 

b. Desire for African trade in other commodities than slaves. 

c. Mass activity, including activity of trade unions, against slave- 
trade. 

Rise of illicit American slave trade. The U.S. becomes the world’s 

slave-catcher. 


Causes and character of the war. 
The Negro in the armed forces. 


: Negro Slave Revolts in the United States, (pamphlet) (N. Y, 
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: A Documentary History of the a People in the United 
" States (N. Y., 1951). Documents 1ob, 27, 28. 

4. Franklin John Hope: From Slavery to Freedom (N. Y., 1945), Chapters 
I-IV, VI-VIUl, X-XII. 

5. Johnson, Howard: “Aspects of Negro History.” Political Affairs, Febru- 


ary, 1950. 


Topic Two: 
Rise of Industrial Capitalism and Struggle to Abolish Slavery 
(Chapters 7-19) 


A. Developments in field of production which encouraged slavery. (75-77) 
1. Industrial growth in England and US., especially in textiles. 
2. Rise of cotton culture in U.S. to supply cheap fiber for textile 
factories. 
Marx: “The veiled slavery of the wage-earners in Europe needed, for 
its pedestal, slavery pure and simple in the new world.” 
(Capital, Vol. I, 785) 


B. The peculiarly brutal nature of the growing slave system in the US. 

(77-793 152-163) 

Marx: “The meanest and most shameless form of man’s enslaving 
in the annals of history.” (The Civil War in the United 
States, 24) 

1. The economic basis for the special horrors of American slavery. 
Transition from production for local economy, with self-limiting 
exploitation, to production for world market, with frantic search for 
surplus value. American slavery: a system superimposing on the 
horrors of ancient slave society, the horrors of modern capitalist 
exploitation. (See also Marx, Capital, Vol. I, 218-219) 

2. The nature of slave exploitation in the U.S.: gang system with 
speed-up; starvation rations; extremely long hours; violence in 
handling slaves—use of lash, branding iron and other cruel punish- 
ments; lynching; lack of elementary civil rights; separation of 
families by slave sales; special exploitation of Negro women; slave- 
breeding; the internal slave trade. 

3. Effects of slavery on South as a whole, and on non-slaveholding 
whites. Retardation of industry and scientific agriculture; lack of 
land for white masses; depression of wage scales; lack of civil and 
political liberties; accentuation of violence; backwardness in educa- 


tion, culture, etc. 
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C. Antagonism between slavery and industrial capitalism in the US. (79- 

85; 117-122) 

. Economic developments leading to the struggle. 

a. Growth of cotton, sugar and tobacco production based on slave 
labor in South. 

b. Growth of manufacturing and free-labor farming in North and 
West. 

2. Reasons for antagonism between the two systems; need by bourgeoisie 
of any country to take over and control absolutely the entire internal 
market of that country. But, under slaveholder domination: 

a. British, rather than American capital, controlled Southern market. 

b. South was not a field for Northern capital investment. 

c. Planters controlled, through Congress, the economic and political 
policy of the nation—e.g., policy regarding tariff, banking, unde- 
veloped western lands, national improvements, as railroads, etc. 

d. In a time of labor shortage, Negro people were removed from 
free labor market. Capitalism’s need for numerically flexible labor 
force, that can be hired and fired. 


D. The aggressive nature of the plantation system, its demands for new 
territory. The struggle over Missouri, 1820; annexation of Texas, 1845; 
the war with Mexico, 1846; Dred Scott decision, 1857, etc. (85-89; 122- 
125; 141-146; 173-182) 

E. Rise of national Abolitionist movement, one of the greatest bourgeois- F, 
democratic movements in world history. (105-116; 128-129; 132-137; 
182-186; 201-208) 

1. Its material and class base. Industrial capitalists; wage-earners; inde- 
pendent farmers of North and West, and in some parts of South; 
the Negro people. 

Engels: “The final causes of all social changes and political revolu- 
tions are to be sought, not in men’s brains, not in man’s 
better insight into eternal truth and justice, but in changes 
in the modes of production and exchange. The growing 
perception that existing social institutions are unreasonable 
and unjust, that reason has become unreason and right 
wrong, is only proof that in the modes of production and 
exchange, changes have silently taken place, with which 
the social order, adapted to earlier economic conditions, is G 
no longer in keeping.” (Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, 
Chapter III.) 





2. The special stake of labor in Abolition. Slavery worsened conditions 
of white workers, lowered their wages, deprived them of western 
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lands, nullified their civil rights. Labor as the most reliable ally of 
the Negro people. The two-sided character of the struggle: liberation 
of the Negro people requires alliance with labor; the advance and 
eventual victory of the labor movement requires alliance with the 


Negro people. 


Marx: “In the United States of North America, every independent 
movement of the workers was paralyzed so long as slavery 
disfigured a part of the Republic. Labor cannot emancipate 
itself in the white skin where in the black it is branded.” 
(Capital, Vol. I, 287) 


Establishment of first national anti-slavery organization, 1833. 
Terror against the Abolitionists, and denial of civil liberties. 


. Internal dissension and split in Abolitionist ranks over issues of 


political action, religion, women’s rights. 


. The ideological struggle over slavery. 


a. Defense of the institution by the slaveholders. 

b. Ideological attack on slavery by the Abolitionists. 

c. Special role of the Negro people in this struggle. 

Development of Negro-white solidarity, and broadening of struggle 
against white chauvinism. 

The special contribution of John Brown. 


. Resistance of Negro to slavery; the Negro’s decisive contribution to the 


struggle for his own liberation. (89-104; 126-127; 130-132; 137-140; 164- 
173) 


I. 
2. 


NA Wy 


7. 
. Political expression of the struggle between slavery and capitalism. 


Slave revolts. 

The struggle against colonization—the slaveholders’ scheme to deport 
free Negroes. 

Negro Convention Movement. 

Negro press and church. 


. Underground Railroad. The decisive role of the Negro people in 


building and maintaining it. Assistance by whites. 


. The Negro in the Abolitionist movement; development of Negro- 


white solidarity. 
Outstanding role of Frederick Douglass. 


(146-151; 187-198; 208-219) 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Class realignments. 
Realignments and struggles within Whig and Democratic Parties. 
Birth of Liberty and Free-Soil Parties. 
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4- Formation of Republican Party. 
5. The role of Lincoln. 
6. The 1860 elections. 


H. The special role of Marxism and Marxists in the anti-slavery struggle. 
(198-200) 
Additional Reading: 


1. Aptheker, Herbert: The Negro in the Abolitionist Movement (N. Y, 
1941). 





American Negro Slave Revolts, (N. Y., 1943). 

: Documentary. Documents 30b, 32, 37, 39, 40, 41b, 42a, 47a, 48, 
50-52, 57, 58, 63, 66, 72, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 83, 89, 90, 93, 96, 98, 102-04, 106, 
108, 109, III-15, 120-22, 125-29, 131-35, 138, 143, 153, 154, 161, 153-66, 169, 
170, 173. 





ters 1-31. 
5. Foner, Philip, ed.: Frederick Douglass, Selections from His Writings 
(pamphlet) (N. Y., 1946), 46-61. 
6. Franklin, John Hope. From Slavery to Freedom, XIII-XV. 
7. Lawson, Elizabeth: Lincoln’s Third Party (N. Y., 1948). 


Topic Three: The Civil War 
(Chapters 20-25) 


A. Political character of the Civil War, a bourgeois-democratic revolution. 
(220-228; 238) 


Lenin: “What a pedant, what an idiot is he, who denies the greatest 
world-historic, progressive and revolutionary significance of 
the American Civil War.” (Letter to American Workers, 16) 


The many-sided tasks of the war: to insure the victory of capitalism and 
the unfettering of capitalist development, which required freeing the Negro 
people from slavery; to defend the life and integrity of the nation; to advance 
democracy; to permit a freer development of the working class. 

The opening of the war as the slaveholders’ attempt at counter-revolu- 
tion, the only real attempt in American history to overthrow the U.S. gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 


B. The war potential of the two sides. (229-237) 


4. Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, Pathway Press edition, Chap- 
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The radical forces in the war: their struggle for a correct political and 
military policy. (239-247; 268-270; 280-283) 

1. The Radical Republicans in Congress. 

2. The Abolitionist organizations. 

3. Special contributions of the American Marxists. 


D. The Negro people in the Civil War. (242; 246; 248-257; 271-276) 

1. The Negro people’s program for Union victory. 

2. The progress of emancipation. Development of more conscious anti- 
slavery understanding as war progressed. Early Republican policy: 
to contain slavery and preserve the Union, with or without slavery, 
a policy gradually giving way to reality: to save the Union it was 
necessary to end slavery; to end slavery it was necessary for the 
Union to survive. 

3. Slave insurrections. 

4. Mass flights from plantations. 

’ 5. The Negro in the armed forces. 


E. Foreign relations in the Civil War. (257-259; 282-283) 
1. Attitude of ruling classes abroad. 
2. Role of international working class, an outstanding example of inter- 
national proletarian solidarity. 
3. Special contributions of Marxists abroad, and of Karl Marx. 


F. The American working class in the Civil War. (277-280) 
1. Its special stake in the outcome: impossibility of advancing the labor 
movement as long as slavery existed. 
2. Its activities. 


G. The Fifth Column in the North. (260-263; 265-268) 








Additional Reading: 

I. Aptheker, Herbert: Documentary. Documents 173-176 and pp. 511-526. 
2. : The Negro in the Civil War (N. Y., 1938). 

3 : To Be Free (N. Y., 1948), 75-135. 


4. Life and Times of Frederick "Douglass, Chapters 32-33, and Appendix I. 
5. Foner, Philip S., ed.: Frederick Douglass, Selections, 62-75. 

6. Franklin, John Hope: From Slavery to Freedom. Chapter XVI. 

7. Lawson, Elizabeth: Thaddeus Stevens (N. Y., 1942), 3-19. 

8. Marx and Engels: The Civil War in the United States (N. Y., 1938). 
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Topic Four: Reconstruction 
Chapters 26-31 


A. Tasks of Reconstruction. (284-286) 


1. Confiscation of landed estates from ex-slaveholders and their dis. 
tribution to Negro and white landless masses. 

2. Establishment of full bourgeois democracy and elimination of Jim 
Crow. 


3. Reorganization of political life of South to insure political control } 
by Negro and white democratic masses and make return of ex. | 


slaveholders to power impossible. 


Changes in class forces at end of Civil War. (287-291) 

1. Industrial capitalists, now victorious class. 

2. Ex-slaveholders, defeated class, still powerful, especially because of 
continued possession of landed estates. Their appeals to chauvinist 
sentiment of petty-bourgeoisie and poor whites. 

3. Negro people, now mostly a class of farmers without land. 


. First years of Reconstruction, 1865-1867, a reactionary era in which 

slaveholders tried to undo work of Civil War. (263-265; 291-296) 

1. Reactionary legislation of this period, especially Black Codes to 
restore Negro people to slavery in all but name. 

2. Attempt to restore influential ex-slaveholders to political posts. 


. Northern bourgeoisie, pushed by its desire te consolidate its victory, and 
by activities of Negro masses especially in South, opens fight against 
Johnson’s Reconstruction plan. (296-298; 304-311; 319-324) 

1. The state Negro conventions in the South, 1865, the Union Leagues, 
and other Negro organizations oppose reactionary trend of Recon- 
struction. 

2. Stevens’ Reconstruction plan. 

3. The issue of Negro suffrage and the 14th and 15th Amendments. 
4. The Reconstruction Acts and the establishment of a progressive 
government in the South, with high level of mass participation. 

5. The attempt to impeach Johnson. 


E. The issue of land confiscation and distribution. (299-303) 


1. Importance of the issue. Without land distribution, no real freedom 
for Negro people in U.S., and only severely limited bourgeois democ- 
racy in South. 

2. Small beginnings of land distribution during Civil War. Confiscation 

Act of 1862; Sherman’s distribution in Sea Islands, 1865. 
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F. The era of Radical Reconstruction, 1867-1876. (312-319) 
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3. The Negro people’s fight for land, during Civil War and Recon- 
struction. 

4. Stevens’ land distribution plan. 

5. Why bourgeoisie feared to distribute the land. 




































1. The new democratic electorate, Negro and white, in the South. 

2. The state constitutional conventions and new state legislatures. 

3. Content of the new state constitutions and work of the new state 
legislatures. Abolition of Black Codes. Provision for universal man- 
hood suffrage. Equal civil rights, universal public education, poor 
relief, other social services. Abolition of imprisonment for debt and 
cruel and unusual punishments. Increased rights for women. Pro- 
gram of internal improvements and developing industry. 

4. Negro representation in government during Reconstruction. Two 
U.S. Senators and 14 U.S. Congressmen (including years to 1876 
only); other major and minor offices in states. 

5. Degree of Negro-white unity achieved in era of Radical Reconstruc- 
tion. The so-called “scalawags”—Southern whites allied with Negro 
people. 


G. Crushing of Reconstruction, betrayal of the Negro people, and of democ- 

racy in the south. (325-344) 

1. The ex-slaveholders’ attempts to institute counter-revolution. 

a. Use of terror against Negro people, as creation of Klan, increase 
in lynching, forcible dissolution and even massacres of state con- 
ventions of Negroes and of meetings of Negroes with whites. 

b. Efforts to end Negro-white coalition through intensified chau- 
vinism and fraud. 

2. Industrial bourgeoisie, now fully established as ruling class, betrays 
Reconstruction and turns to full exploitation of nation as a whole 
and to beating down its new opponents: workers, farmers, middle 
class. 

a. Failure to confiscate landed estates and to distribute land, the 
most fundamental expression of betrayal of the second American 
Revolution. 

b. Failure to use nation’s armed forces to maintain democracy and 
failure to arm Negro people. 





H. Formal end of Reconstruction: bargain between Hayes, Republican 
candidate in 1876, and ex-slaveholders. (336-337) 








od 


Additional Reading: 


Allen, James: Reconstruction, the Battle for Democracy (N. Y., 1937). 
. Aptheker, Herbert: To Be Free, 136-163. 
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: Documentary. Documents 180c, i, 181a, 182, 185, 186, 187b,c, 188, 


Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, Chapter 34. 

Du Bois, W. E. B.: Black Reconstruction. Chapter X. 

. Foner, Philip S., ed.: Frederick Douglass, Selections, 76-92. 
. Franklin, John Hope: From Slavery to Freedom, Chapters XVII-XVIIL. 
Lawson, Elizabeth: Thaddeus Stevens, 19-28. 


Topic Five: The Negro in the Post-Reconstruction Era 
(Chapters 32-36) 


A. The Negro in the early labor movement. (345-354; 359-360; 365-375) 


I. 


Se yay 


9. 


The Negro people in the anti-monopoly farm movements of the post- 
Reconstruction era. (355-359; 376-386) 


Growth of trade-union movement and its establishment on a national 
scale as the result of Civil War and emancipation. 


Marx: “Out of the death of slavery a new life at once arose. The | 


first fruit of the Civil War was the eight hours’ agitation.” 
(Capital, Vol. I, 287) 


. Growth of Negro proletariat, nationally, and in new industries of 


South. 


. Super-exploitation of Negro workers, and oppression of Negro peo- 


ple, as drag on entire labor movement. Need of labor to grapple 
with Jim-Crow in industry and elsewhere, and overcome chauvinism 
in ranks of white labor. 

Formation of National Labor Union, 1866. Its attitude to South, to 
Reconstruction, to Negro people generally, and to Negro labor. Its 
considerable achievements, in general and on Negro question. Its 
failure, due in large part to chauvinism. 

Formation of Colored National Labor Union, 1869. 

Relations between N.L.U. and C.N.L.U. 


. The Knights of Labor; its relations with the Negro people; achieve 


ments and weaknesses. 


. The early A-F. of L., its relations with the Negro people. Retreat of 


trade-union movement on Negro question, with consequent betrayal 
of interests of all labor. 
The Marxists and the Negro workers in this era. 
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The consolidation of the Southern plantations on a basis of share- 
cropping and peonage. The nature of the peonage system. Use of 
terror and deprivation of civil rights to bolster this system. 


. The Populist movement. 


a. The Farmers Alliance. 

b. The Colored National Farmers Alliance. 

c. Formation of People’s Party, 1892. Its state victories in 1890's. 

d. Achievement of relatively high degree of Negro-white unity in 
Alliances and in People’s Party, especially in early years. Struggles 
of white farm organizations against lynching, for Negro suffrage, 
representation, etc. Negro office-holders in the party. 

e. Increased white chauvinist propaganda as weapon of landowners 
and employers in attacking farm organizations and Populist party. 
White chauvinism as a major cause of Populist decline and 
eventual defeat. Transformation of many Populist leaders—Till- 
man, Watson, etc——from organizers of Negro-white unity into 
rabid chauvinists. 


C. The appearance of American imperialism. (360-363; 387-396) 


I. 
2. 


. Early Negro migration movements to Midwest. 


The nature of imperialism. 

Special impact of imperialism on Negro people and on South. Estab- 
lishment of permanent alliance between Northern monopoly capital- 
ists and Southern planters. Increase of lynching, as method of im- 
perialist rule. Legalization of Jim-Crow. Gutting of Civil War 
amendments. Disfranchisement by terror, poll taxes, fake literacy 
tests, grandfather clauses, white primaries in a one-party region. 


. White chauvinism, born in invasion of Africa and slave-trade, and 


developed through years of American slavery, becomes a major 
weapon of American imperialism in its efforts to maintain Negro 
oppression, to crush American labor, to expand American domination 
outside the U.S. Further development of chauvinist theories by 
imperialism. 


D. Early Negro resistance to imperialist super-exploitation and terror. (361- 
364) 
I. 


Continued use of voting strength, despite terror. Election of nine 
Negro U.S. Representatives from 1877 to 1901. Election of Negroes 
to House and Senate of many Southern state legislatures in this era. 
Election of Negroes to lesser offices. 


. Formation in 1898 of Committee of Five Hundred Women. Forma- 


tion in 1896 of National Association of Colored Women, 








SIQvi Ss 


A. Increased class differentiation among the Negro people. Development 


78 
Additional Reading: 


I. 
2. 


3- 


. Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, Chapters 46, 47. 

. Franklin, John Hope: From Slavery to Freedom, 328-338. 
. Haywood, Harry: Negro Liberation, Chapters II, III. 

. Rochester, Anna: The Populist Movement in the United States, Chapter | 


. Formation of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
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Allen, James: Reconstruction, Chapter VI. 
Aptheker, Herbert: Documentary, Documents 190c,¢,f. 
: “Imperialism and White Chauvinism,” Jewish Life, July 








1950. 


VI. 


Topic Six: 
The Development of the Modern Negro Liberation Movement 
(Chapters 38-41, 44, 46) 


of more numerous classes of Negro farmers, industrial workers, shop- 
keepers, small industrialists, professionals. (412-413) 


Booker T. Washington and his program. (408-414) 

1. Concentration on training for work in industry and on farms, to 
virtual exclusion of all else. 

2. Emphasis of acquisition of property, as solution of Negro question. 

3. Cultivation of Negro business institutions. Organization of Negro 
Business League in 1900. 

4. Playing down of political action, retreat from struggle, accommoda- 
tion to ruling class and to segregation. 

5. Condemnation of labor unions. 


Growing mass opposition to Washington’s program, and creation of 

new more militant organizations. (414-418) 

1. Progressive character of Negro intellectuals of the era, and their 
leadership in the new movements. 

2. Formation of early organizations to fight the retreat: National Asso 
ciation of Colored Men, 1896; National Association of Colored 
Women, 1896; American Negro Academy, 1897; Afro-American 
Council, 1899. 

3. Emergence of Dr. Du Bois as a militant people’s leader. 

4- The Niagara movement, 1905. 
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1. Its positive aspect: halting, in some degree, of retreat led by Booker 
T. Washington. Renewed struggle against lynching, disfranchise- 
ment, and all forms of persecution. Restatement of demand for full 
economic, political, social equality. 

2. Its negative aspect: petty-bourgeois in composition, therefore subject 
in some degree to influences of white ruling class. Reformist outlook, 
and influence of white ruling class, vitiated not only its activities, 
but its program, which was not as clear-cut as that of Niagara 
movement. 


E. Formation of National Urban League, 1911. (425) 


F. The Negro people in politics, 1900-1914. (427-429) 
1. The Progressive Party, 1912. Its opportunities; its white chauvinism. 
2. Beginnings of Negro support to Democratic Party. 


G. The Negro people and World War I. (430-437) 

1. Imperialist character of the war. 

2. Attitude of Negro people to the war; their struggles, along with 
white masses, for peace. 

3. The Negro in the armed forces. 

4. The impact on the Negro people of the Russian Socialist Revolution 
of 1917. Soviet Russia’s proclamation of the right of self-determina- 
tion of nations and equality of all peoples; its application of this 
principle in practice. 

H. The great migration to the North, 1915-1919. (437-439) 

1. Increase in number of Negro industrial workers, who alone can lead 
the Negro liberation movement in the modern era. 

2. Development of Negro press, culture, organization, as result of 
migrations. 


I. The capitalist offensive after World War I, against the Negro people. 

(439-441) 

1. Monopoly capitalism’s offensive against all progressive forces: trade 
unions, farm organizations, etc. Union-busting, deportation drive, 
attacks on newly formed Communist Party, etc. 

2. Monopoly capitalism’s special attacks on the Negro people. 

a. Renewal and intensification of Klan terror in the South. 
b. Increase in lynching. 
c. So-called race riots, inspired by capitalists. 


J. The Garvey movement (Universal Negro Improvement Association). 
(442-451) 
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. Its main base: Southern migrants to Northern cities—therefore, mass 

base among workingclass. Significance of movement as first Negro 

movement based on workers. 

. Its petty-bourgeois leadership. 

. Causes of its great growth and success. 

a. Increased resistance to offensive of U.S. monopoly capital with 
its intensified oppression of Negro people. 

b. Inspiration of Russian Socialist Revolution of 1917. 

c. Failure of N.A.A.C.P. to give militant leadership. 





d. White chauvinism of A.F. of L., Railroad Brotherhoods, Socialist | 


Party, farm organizations, etc. 

. Garvey movement as expression, although in distorted form, of 
growing consciousness of nationhood among Negro people. 

. Garvey movement as expression of international solidarity of Negro 
people of U.S. with oppressed nations of world. 

. Political decay of the Garvey movement. 

. The movement as an expression of Negro bourgeois nationalism. 


. The Negro people i in the crisis years of 1929-1935. (479-480) 


. The special impact of the crisis on the Negro people, the first to be | 
fired. Discrimination in relief, W.P.A., etc. 

. Militancy of Negro people in struggles and organizations of the 
unemployed. 

. The Communist Party’s fight for unity of Negro and white in these 
struggles. 


. Organization of share-croppers in this period. (481-482) 


1. Organization of the Share-Croppers Union, sparked by Communist 
entrance into South. 


2. Its struggles and achievements. 


. The Scottsboro struggle—a milestone in the history of Negro liberation. 


(482-483) 

1. The frame-up as an example of the capitalist offensive against the 
Negro people, and as an example of Negro national oppression. 

. The role of the Communist Party and International Labor Defense 
in this fight. 

. The international character of the Scottsboro struggle. 


. The Negro people and the New Deal. (483-486; 489-491; 499) 


1. The 1932 elections. Beginnings of mass breakaway of Negro people 
from Republican Party. 
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. The character of the New Deal period. 
. Roosevelt Administrations and the Negro people. Sharing—although 
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not proportionally—of Negro people in various reforms, as recogni- 
tion of right of unions to organize, establishment of social insurance 
system, etc. Measure of political and social recognition. Major griev- 
ances untouched by Roosevelt Administrations: lynching, poll-tax, 
segregation in armed forces, inequality and segregation in education. 
Continuation of Jim-Crow and discrimination in all aspects of life. 


Organizational developments among Negro people during New Deal 
period, largely under impetus furnished by Communist Party. (486-488) 
1. Founding of National Negro Congress, 1936. 


2. 
3- 


3- 


Founding of Southern Negro Youth Congress, 1937. 
Founding of Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 1938, a 
liberal organization of Negroes and whites. 


. The Negro people and the fascist danger. (505-508) 
I. 
2 


The nature of fascism. 

Strong anti-fascist sentiment among Negro people, and their activi- 
ties in fight against fascism. 

The conquest of Ethiopia by Mussolini’s fascist forces; repercussions 
among Negro people in U.S., including heightened anti-fascist senti- 
ment and struggle, relief activities, etc. 

The Negro people in the International Brigades in the Spanish 
Civil War. 


The Negro people in World War II. (500; 509-517) 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Character of the war. 

Struggles for democracy in U.S. armed forces; continuation, with 
only slight easing, of Jim-Crowism in armed forces. 

Struggles for democracy at home, for jobs, housing, education, suf- 
frage, etc. Some improvements, but continuation of Jim-Crow and 
discrimination in all major fields of U.S. life. The F.E.P.C. 


. Temporary gains in industry, won through struggle. 
. Increased organization of Negro workers into unions during war; 


heightened Negro-white unity. 


. Migration during war, to West, and to Northern and Southern 


cities. 


. More numerous Negro working class, and coming forward of this 


class into leadership of national liberation movement. 
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Additional Reading: 
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Aptheker, Herbert: Documentary. Documents beginning on 649, 659, 


737: 
Du Bois, W. E. B.: The Souls of Black Folk. Chapter III. 


. Franklin, John Hope: From Slavery to Freedom. Chapters XXI-XXVI], 


Haywood, Harry: Negro Liberation. Chapter VIII. 


Topic Seven: The Negro People and the Labor Movement 
(Chapter 45) 


The numerical increase, both North and South, of the Negro industrial 
workers, the leading force in the modern Negro liberation movement, 


(514) 


The trade unions and the Negro workers in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. (426-427) 
1. Extent of labor organization. 


2. Lily-white practices of many unions, in admission to membership, | 


and in barring Negroes from leadership. 


The policies of the Trade Union Educational League, founded in 1920; 
of the Trade Union Unity League, founded in 1929. Their spadework 
in bringing the Negro question sharply before the trade-union move- 
ment and organizing Negro and white workers into the independent 
unions then being formed. (459-460; 495-496) 


Continuing Jim-Crow policies of A.F. of L. and Railroad Brotherhoods 

in the 1930's. (492-495) 

1. Failure to organize basic industry, the concentration point of Negro 
labor. 

2. Systematic betrayal of interests of Negro workers, and therefore of 
interests of all labor. 


The C.I.O. and the Negro workers. (496-501; 503-504) 

1. Its founding in 1935 to organize the unorganized and establish 
industrial unionism. Importance to Negro workers, especially, of 
organization in basic industry, and along industrial lines. 

2. Participation of Negroes as leaders and rank-and-filers in the organ- 
izing campaign. 

3. Organization of almost 413,000 Negro workers by C.L.O. in 1945, 

with largest membership in steel and auto. 
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Special contributions of Negro and white Communists in campaign— 
e.g., Benjamin L. Careathers, Gus Hall, etc. 


F. The labor-Negro alliance. The Negro people as the decisive and indis- 
pensable ally of labor; labor as the decisive and indispensable ally of 
the Negro people. The stake of the white masses in Negro liberation. 


(543) 


| G. The National Negro Labor Council. (529-530; 561-562) 
I. 
2. 


Its organization in 1951. 

Its function: not a dual union, but an organization to press (from 
the side of the Negro workers) for organization of Negro workers, 
for full equality of Negro trade unionists, for Negro leadership in 
unions, for jobs in industry and commerce. 


H. Problems of the labor movement today, in struggle for Negro libera- 
tion. (501-503; 530-534; 541-542) 


I. 


Vital need for Negro-white unity in labor as basis for all progress in 
fight for peace, democracy, and improved conditions. The special 


responsibility of white workers. 

2. Partial retreat of large sections of labor movement from war-time 
position, under the growing imperialist pressure. 

3. The fight for jobs, training, equal wages, upgrading, seniority, and 
Negro leadership in unions. The fight for F.E.P.C. 

4. Special problems of Negro women. 

5. The need to organize the South. Failure of C.I.O. drive because of 
chauvinism and red-baiting. 

6. The fight against white chauvinism in labor movement. The re- 
sponsibility of white trade unionists. 

Additional Reading: 


Articles in Political Affairs by John Williamson (November, 1947, June, 
1949, November, 1950); Hal Simon (February, 1950). 


Topic Eight: The Negro People and the Marxist Movement 


A. The Negro people and the early Socialist movements. (397-407) 


1. Founding of the Socialist Labor Party, 1876. 
a. Its positive contributions on the Negro question. 
b. Its basic weaknesses on the Negro question: absence of struggle 








2. Founding of the Socialist Party, 1901. 


. The position of international Marxism on the liberation of oppressed 
peoples. (452-454) 


I. 
2. 


3- 


. The Communist Party and the Negro question. (452; 454-462; 480-483; 
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for Negro rights, failure to see the question as a special question; 
existence of strong chauvinist tendencies in its ranks. 





a. Its failure to recognize Negro question as a special question. Its 
attitude (in early years) to Negro question as a “pure-and-simple” 
class question. Its attitude (in later years) that Negro question 
is a race question. 

b. Its white chauvinism, especially in South. 


National oppression as a pillar of capitalism. 

Super-exploitation of oppressed peoples by imperialism. 

Common anti-imperialist interests of oppressed peoples and workers 
of oppressing countries. 





486-487; 503-504; 543-545) 


10. 


. Birth of Communist Party in 1919. 
. Its break with the white chauvinism of the Socialist Party. 
Its early failure (1919-1921) to recognize the Negro question as more | 


than a “pure-and-simple” class question. 

Its recognition, about 1921, of the Negro question as a special ques- 
tion, requiring special struggles against special oppression. A partial 
advance. 

The Communist Party early becomes known as the Party of the 
Negro people; development of program of struggle by Communist 
Party for full Negro rights in all areas of life. 

The Communist Party’s fight against white chauvinism. The Yokinen 
trial, first public large-scale demonstration by C.P. of its determine 
tion to root white chauvinism out of its ranks. 

The Communist Party in the struggle for Negro representation. 
Nomination of Negroes to office on Party ticket, as nomination of 
James W. Ford for vice-president in 1932, 1936, 1940. 

Negro Communists and their participation in the leadership of the 
Party, as Benjamin J. Davis, Jr.. Henry Winston, Pettis Perry, 
Claudia Jones, and many others. 

Recognition in 1928 by the Communist Party of the Negro question 
as a national question, and of the right of the Negro nation to self- 
determination. (See Topic Nine) 

Communist participation and leadership in the struggles of the 
Negro people for jobs, union membership, participation in leadership 
of trade unions. 
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11. Communist participation and leadership in struggle for Negro rights 
and Negro-white unity in the crisis years, 1929-1935. 

12. Entrance of the Party into the South, 1930. Establishment of Com- 
munist Party state organizations; leadership in organization of 
sharecroppers; leadership in Scottsboro struggle; assistance to South- 
ern Negro Youth Congress and Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. 

13. Participation of Communist Party in C.I.O. organizing campaign 
and in directing special attention to task of organizing Negro 
workers. 

14. The Communist Party’s fight against Negro nationalism. 

D. The Negro people and Socialist society. (549-554) 
1. The nature of socialist society. 
2. Socialism as the ultimate solution of the Negro question. 








Additional Reading: 


: 1. Davis, Benjamin J.: In Defense of Negro Rights (N. Y., 1950). 

' 2. Foster, William Z.: History of the Communist Party of the United States 
(N. Y., 1953), chapters XVI, XIX, XXII. 

3. Hall, Gus: Marxism and Negro Liberation (N. Y., 1951). 

4. Mann, Charles P.: Stalin’s Thought Illuminates Problems of Negro Free- 

dom Struggle (N. Y., 1953). 


Topic Nine: The Negro People as a Nation 
(Chapter 43) 


A. The nationhood of the Negro people. Theoretical pioneering on na- 
tional question of Marxism-Leninism. Stalin’s definition of a nation 
as “an historically evolved, stable community of language, territory, 
economic life, and psychological make-up manifested in a community 
of culture.” (Marxism and the National Question, 12.) (463) 


B. The national characteristics of the Negro people. (463-466) 
1. The common territory of the Negro nation: the Black Belt, includ- 
ing in 1950, 169 counties of absolute Negro majority, and other 
counties with heavy Negro population. 
2. The common language of the Negro nation. 
3. The common culture, psychology, and traditions of the Negro na- 











tion: literature, drama, historical work, painting, music, dancing, 
creation of special (national) Negro organizations, business institu- 
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tions, educational institutions, etc. The common psychology of hatred 
of oppression. The tradition of three centuries of struggle and organ. 
ization for freedom. The struggle against white chauvinism. 

4- The common economy of the Negro nation, with the class divisions 
characteristic of a developing nation. Existence of strong proletariat, 
petty bourgeoisie (including small farmers, tenants, and sharecrop. 
pers, intellectuals, etc.) and weak but distinct class of capitalists and 
landowners. 





. The oppression of the Negro nation: lynch terror, segregation, lack of |) 
representation locally and nationally, and deprivation of all other politi- 
cal and civil rights; deprivation of land and peonage on the land, 
super-exploitation in industry, restriction of Negro industry to the 
fringe of the business world, and inhibition of economic development 
in all respects. The poison of white chauvinism. (464) 





. Some expressions of striving for national liberation in Negro history, \ 
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The Negro Convention movement, various migration eying 
pA. 


Garvey movement; establishment of many and varied Negro organiza 


tions for liberation. Establishment of Negro institutions of all types, as | 
business, educational, the press, church, fraternal, etc. Development by ¥ 


the Negro people of their own special culture. Consciousness of 
American Negro nation of their solidarity with oppressed Negro and 
non-Negro nations everywhere. Appeals to League of Nations and to 
United Nations by National Negro Congress, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and Civil Rights Congress. Stress 
by Negro people on making known their history, as in establishment of 
Negro History Week. (466-469) 


. The question of biological equality and of race. Scientific proof of 
biological unity and equal ability of all peoples. (469-476) 


The Negro national minority in the North. (474) 


. The right of all nations to self-determination. (474-475; 477-478; 557-559) 

1. Marxism-Leninism on the right of self-determination—the right 
of a nation to determine its own destiny. 

2. Its application to the Negro nation in the U.S. 

3. Lag in acceptance by Negro people of slogan of self-determination. 











Reasons. 
4. White chauvinist arguments of the white ruling class against right 
of self-determination for Negro nation. 
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Additional Reading: 
1. Aptheker, Herbert: “Consciousness of Negro Nationality,” Political Af- 

i fairs, June 1949. 

visions§ >, Davis, Benjamin J.: The Path of Negro Liberation (N. Y., 1946). 

*tariat, f 3, Haywood, Harry: Negro Liberation. Chapters 1, VII, and VILL. 

ecrop-F 4. : “Further on Race, Nation and the Concept ‘Negro,’” Political 

ts and Affairs, October 1952. 

. Stalin, Joseph: Foundations of Leninism, Chapter VI. 

ack of |) : Marxism and the National Question. (7-68) 

politi. » 7» Thompson, Robert: “Notes on the Negro Question.” Clarity. No. 2. 
land, Questions 1-26 on pages 11-21. 
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| 8, Wilkerson, Doxey: “Race, Nation and the Concept ‘Negro,’” Political 
oO the P 
pment Affairs, August, 1952. 
Topic Ten: The Negro People in the Fight for Peace and Democrac 

Pp g g y 
istory. Chapte 0 
a | (Chapters 47-50) 
aniza § A. _ cold war and the Negro people. (518-525; 528-529 

gro pe 5 

eS, as . The all-out drive of American imperialism, and world-wide resistance 
ont by F to it. 
ss of 2. Special impact of the cold-war drive on the Negro people. 
o and 3. Effort of imperialism to corrupt section of Negro people. 
nd to 4. Emergence of new Negro leaders especially from proletariat. 
yn for § B. Negro Question in U‘S. as international issue (526-28). 
Stress 1. Soviet Union and People’s Democracies sharply raise question of 
ent of Negro oppression in U.S. 


2. Work of World Federation of Trade Unions. 
3. The oppressed peoples of the world in solidarity with the American 
of of Negro people. 

4. The workers of the imperialist countries, led by the Communist 
Party, in solidarity with the American Negro people. 

5. The raising of the question of oppression, by the Negro people in 
the U.S., in international bodies as the United Nations. The appeal 
of the N.A.A.C.P. to the U.N. (Appeal to the World) and the appeal 
of the C.R.C. (We Charge Genocide). 

C. The status of discrimination today. (528-542; 559-561) 

1. Illegal terror and “legal” frame-up since the end of World War II. 

The Jim-Crow system in industry, on the farms, in professions, 

business, living standards, housing health, education, suffrage, repre- 

sentation. 
2. The false theory of “integration.” 
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9. 
10. Current issues of Negro Affairs Quarterly. 
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Hugh Bradley: “Far from granting total integration the bourgeoisie 
is intensifying Negro oppression all down the line, while 
trying to sell the world a false bill of sale on ‘Negro 
progress.’ These exaggerated claims on Negro advancement 
cannot stand the slightest examination, and they can and 
must be exposed as being completely fraudulent.” (Nex 
Steps in the Fight for Negro Freedom, 28) 


D. The struggle against white chauvinism. (543-545) 


1. The Jim-Crow system a menace to peace, democracy, civil rights, 
living standards for white as well as Negro people. 

2. The need to combat white chauvinism to protect the future of peace 
and progress. The Communist Party’s struggle against white chau. 


vinism. 


E. The Negro people and the fight for peace and democracy. (545-549) 


1. Need for a perspective of a Farmer-Labor Party in the U.S., a broad, 
democratic, pro-peace coalition, working towards a People’s Front 
government and subsequently towards a People’s Democracy. 

2. Necessity that this alliance embrace the demands of the Negro 

ople. 
- ‘Bradley: “No other section of Americans have less to gain and more 
to lose by imperialist war than do Negroes.” (Next Steps 
-» 4) 


F. The status of the Negro liberation movement today; perspectives for 


the future. (555-5573; 561-565) 


Additional Reading: 


Aptheker, Herbert: The Negro People in America (N. Y., 1946). 

: America’s Racist Laws (N. Y., 1951) 

Bradley, Hugh: Next Steps in the Fight for Negro Freedom (N. Y, 
1953). 

Political Affairs: Articles by Pettis Perry, Bob Thompson, John William- 
son, James W. Ford, Carl Ross, Claudia Jones (June 1949); Samuel T. 
Henderson (December 1952 and January 1953); William Z. Foster (July 
1953)- 

Hall, Gus: Marxism and Negro Liberation (N. Y., 1951). 

Haywood, Harry: Negro Liberation, Chapters V-VI. 

Perlo, Victor: The Negro in Southern Agriculture (N. Y., 1953). 
Perry, Pettis: White Chauvinism and the Struggle for Peace (N. Y, 


1952). 
: Negro Representation (N. Y., 1952). 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING TITLES 





LAUREATES OF IMPERIALISM 
by Herbert Aptheker (Masses & Mainstream) 


THE LAST ILLUSION: AMERICA’S PLAN FOR 
WORLD DOMINATION 
by Hershel D. Meyer ( Anvil-Atlas ) 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 
AND DEMOCRACY 
by Andrew Stevens (New Century) 


NEXT STEPS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR NEGRO 
FREEDOM 
by Hugh Bradley (New Century) 


ORGANIZING THE PARTY FOR VICTORY OVER 
REACTION 


by Alex Parker (New Century) 
ANARCHISM OR SOCIALISM? 
by Joseph Stalin (International) 


LETTERS TO AMERICANS: 1848-1895 
oy Karl Marx and Frederick Engels (International! ) 


.60 


3.00 


25 


15 


$3.50 


FILM IN THE BATTLE OF IDEAS _ Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.00 


by John Howard Lawson (Masses & Mainstream) 
BURNING VALLEY $2.75 
A novel by Phillip Bonosky (Masses & Mainstream) 
POEMS BY NAZIM HIKMET Cloth $2.00; Paper $.50 
(Masses & Mainstream) 
CHINA’S NEW CREATIVE AGE Cloth $2.50; Paper $1.50 
By Hewlett Johnson (International) 
McCARTHYISM AND THE BIG LIE .05 
by Milton Howard (New Century) 
JOSE MARTI AND CUBAN LIBERATION .20 
by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez (International) 


Distributed by 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS e 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y- 














A New Monumental Work 
of Marxist-Leninist Theory— 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


AN INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS BOOK 


“Comrade Foster’s new book is a synthesis and an analysis of all the 
Marxist writings of the past on the Negro question and on American 
history. It represents a monumental contribution towards an understand- 
ing of the struggles of the Negro people and of the development of the 
Negro nation. The book provides the necessary theoretical clarity for a 
comprehension of the significance of the national liberation efforts of the 
Negro people. 


“The book will prove to be a great weapon in the hands of the Ameri- 
can working class for it demonstrates the necessity for the Negro-labor 
alliance. . . . It shows, historically and conclusively, the tremendous im- 
portance of the struggle against white chauvinism, a struggle in the self- 
interest of the working class. . . . 


“This most recent book will advance our whole understanding of the 
Negro question in the U.S. and of the colonial and semi-colonial status 
of the peoples of Latin America. I am confident that this book will be 
vigorously spread throughout the labor movement, the Negro movement, 
and throughout our Party."—PETTIS PERRY, in Political Affairs, Octo- 
ber, 1953. 


PRICE $6.00 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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